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DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


OWEVER the downfall of the 
H Commonwealth may have 
affected the English public gen- 
erally, the return of Charles Stuart from 
his long exile brought unmitigated joy 
to at least two classes of his subjects— 
namely, those who wished to be amused, 
and those eager to afford amusement. 
For eighteen years, the theatres had 
been closed. The disbanded companies 
of players, thrown out of employment 
and forced to earn a living as best they 
could, had laid aside the buskin to enlist 
in Cromwell’s army, to join the ranks of 
religious tract-venders, to recruit the 
kitchens and stables of the rich, or pick 
up a less honest penny when legitimate 
business failed. 
The landing of the monarch at Dover, 
in 1660, meant more to those men, per- 
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haps, than to any other body of men in 
the United Kingdoms. Down went spit 
and musket. ‘The tract-seller exchanged 
his stock in trade for a book of the play, 
while his sanctimonious countenauce 
expanded in anticipation of the good time 
coming; : -Charles’s reputation as a 
liberal patron of histrionic art had pre- 
ceded him, and his sanction was expected 
for every ill-organized band of players 
that could patch up a dilapidated theatre 
or attract a crowd with any sort of per- 
formance, fro gglery and tumbling 
playh¢ 
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idleness ore ancé, till his majes- 
ty’s dominieng~bade fair to become a 
very Bohemia. It is probable that the 
king would have resorted to his usual 
indolent method of leaving things to 
settle themselves, had not Sir William 
Davenant and Thomas Killigrew proposed 
an arrangement that at once relieved the 
monarch of care and responsibility and 
gave him an opportunity to pose as a 
purifier of manners and morals on the stage. 
To Sir William Davenant was granted 
the renewal of a patent held under 
Charles I, with such amendments as cir- 
cumstances would seem to warrant; his 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields to be called, 
in honor of the king’s brother, the ‘‘ Duke 
of York’s Theatre.’’ Killigrew obtained 
similar privileges for his establishment, to 
be styled ‘‘ Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.’’ 
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By the terms of these patents, ‘‘no 
companies of actors, of plays, or operas, 
recitations, music, dancing, or other 
representations on the stage,’’ were to 
be tolerated except in the theatres of the 
patentees aforesaid. As it was further 
stipulated that no member of either com- 
pany should be employed by the man- 
ager of the other, the two governors, 
Davenant and Killigrew, each having 
absolute control over his own stock com- 
pany, enjoyed a monopoly as purveyors 
to the amusement-loving public. At 
the same time, the rivalry engendered 
between the two houses inspired every- 
one to do his best, not only for art, but 
for his pocket, and established proprietor 
and actor on a footing of mutual obliga- 
tion. 

A further clause in the patent reads 
thus: ‘‘And forasmuch as many plays 
formerly acted do 
contain several pro- 
fane, obscene, and 
scurrilous passages, 
and the women 
parts therein have 
‘been acted by men 
in the habits of 
women, at which 
some have taken 
offense : for the pre- 
venting of these 
abuses for the future, 
we do strictly com- 
mand that from 
henceforth no new 
play shall be acted 
by either of the said 
companies, contain- 
ing any _ passage 
offensive to piety — 
and good manners, 
nor any old play 
until the same shall 
be purged by the 
governors of the 
respective companies from all scandalous 
and offensive passages. And we do like- 
wise permit that all women’s parts to be 
acted in either company may be per- 
formed by women,”’ etc. 

The cleansing of the plays got no fur- 
ther than the injunctions set down in the 
patent. In fact, they grew coarser rather 
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than improved, and the general substitu- 
tion of women for the boys who had 
hitherto played female parts caused more 
offense than had been anticipated, 
although it was soon forgotten in the 
success of the venture. Indeed, it was 
high time that a change should take place 
in the Shakespearian plan that gave all 
female characters into the hands of boys, 
originally selected for their feminine type 
of beauty, but retained so long in com- 
panies that ‘‘ boys of forty still frisked it 
as wenches of fifteen, and real kings were 
kept waiting in the audience because 
theatrical queens had not yet shaved.’’ 
Ophelia, Imogen, and Desdemona, 
portrayed by men no longer fair, though 
fat and forty, were anything but ideal ; 
and the breaking away from tradition in 
this case was, artistically speaking, an 
immense stride in the right direction. 
Yet the introduc- 
tion of women on 
the boards brought 
about, within the 
short space of six 
or seven years, 
scandals innumer- 
able. Their influ- 
ence has left a last- 
ing blot upon the 
pages of history, 
defiled an otherwise 
brilliant literary 
period, and branded 
the sovereign who 
countenanced and 
encouraged them a 
libertine of the 
lowest description. 
No man ever had 
it in his power to 
elevate the drama 
as Charles II 
might have ele- 
vated it. No man 
ever so wantonly 
abused his opportunities. The first 
royal personage to frequent the public 
theatre, it needed but a word, but a 
frown, from him, to condemn an impure 
sentiment. The most brazen woman on 
the stage had not dared utter it without 
his approving smile. If the equivocal 
situations that delighted him gained in 
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audacity as time went on, his the fault ; 
for if they pleased the king, whom should 
they offend? Thus court and theatre 
vied with each other in ‘‘merry’’ de- 
bauchery. We may find recorded, in 
the astonishing memoirs of the Count 
De Grammont, the sprightly doings and 
witty sayings of that day. Few indeed 
of the bon-mots 
would bear repeat= 
ing, and the con- 
duct of the fine 
ladies would bring 
a blush to the 
cheek of a modern 
washerwoman. 

Innumerable 
scandals have been 
garnered for us by 
that delightful 
gossip, Samuel 
Pepys, who dined 
with naughty sing- 
ers and hovered 
about saucy 
orange-girls like 
the inspired but- 
terfly that he was, 
who told his wife 
when the king or 
the Duke of York 
‘‘minded’’ (rec- 
ognized) him at 
the play, but neg- 
lected to mention a little private supper 
which he had enjoyed after the perform- 
ance, with a stage beauty not in Mrs. 
Pepys’s favor. No story of the stage 
can be all dull, with ‘‘ Pepys’s Diary’’ 
at hand for quotation, and no historian 
need apologize for making as free use 
of it as we shall in this article. 

It is he who introduces us to the most 
shameless, as she was the prettiest, of the 
actresses at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane—the famous Nell Gwynne. ‘To 
the king’s house, and there saw the 
‘Humorous Lieutenant,’ a silly play, I 
think; but then, Knipp’s singing did 
please us. She took us all in (behind 
the scenes) and brought us to Nellie, a 
most pretty woman who acted the great 
part of Celia to-day very fine. I kissed 
her, and so did my wife, and a mighty 
pretty soul she is.’’ 
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Again he calls her ‘‘ pretty, witty Nell,’’ 
and reaches the climax of approval two 
years later, at a performance of ‘ The. 
Maiden Queen,’’ of which he says: 
‘‘The truth is, there is a comicall part 
done in it by Nell, which is Florimell, 
that I can never hope to see the like 
done again by man or woman. The 
king and Duke of 
York were at the 
play. But so 
great performance 
of a comicall part 
was never, I be- 
lieve, in the world 
before, as Nell do 
this, both as a 
mad girle, then 
most and best of 
all when she comes 
in like a young 
gallant and hath 
the motions and 
carriage of aspark, 
the most that ever 
I saw any man 
have. It makes 
me, I _ confess, 
admire her.’’ 

Would we have 


an idea of the 
coarse arts that 
challenged the 


admiration of a 
refined court, we need only hear Mis- 
tress Ellen speak an epilogue. At the 
end of a certain play, she was carried in 
on a bier, and we can imagine the roars 
of laughter which greeted her as, start- 
ing up, she turned to one of the bearers 
and cried : 


“Hold-—are you mad? You d——d con- 
founded dog! 


I am to rise and speak an epilogue,” 


which she did in a style to curdle the 
blood. ‘Think of Dryden, a poet of the 
first rank, degrading himself to write 
such lines for such a creature. Imagine 
the ruler of such a great nation finding 
them so piquant that he went, that very 
evening, behind the scenes and carried 
away the speaker to sup with him. 

Let us consider once more the lan- 
guage of the Davenant patent: ‘ Foras- 
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much as many plays do contain profane 
and scurrilous passages, we do strictly 
enjoin that no new play shall be acted, 
containing any passage offensive to piety 
and good manners.”’ 

In the face of this his own command, 
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the king could sit by and lead the applause 
where piety and good manners were out- 
raged, could heap upon Nell Gwynne 
favors and honors, apartments in the 
palace of Whitehall, the title of ‘‘ lady 
of the bed-chamber of the queen,’’ make 
dukes of her sons, and almost make a 
duchess of her. ‘The children of this 
illiterate woman and second-rate actress 
were founders of a noble house from 
which the present Dukes of St. Albans 
are proud to trace their descent. ‘There 
are many such beginnings in the British 
peerage, but hardly another that so clings 
to the memory ; for somehow, Charles 
II’s dying words, ‘‘ Let not poor Nelly 
starve,’’ have invested her with a poetic 
charm quite at variance with fact, just as 
Sir Peter Lely’s portraits have idealized 
her beauty and made her look as much 





DA Ys. 
‘* grande dame ”’ 
ever painted. 
Excellent dramatic representations were 
given at the two theatres by actors of both 
sexes, whose private reputations were not 
much more savory than poor Nelly’s. 
Only Thomas Betterton and his 
wife, by the purity of their lives 
not less than the greatness of their 
professional careers, stand forth 
as shining lights in that age of 


as any court beauty he 


profligacy. 
At two ends of his career, two 
competent judges pronounced 


Betterton the best actor they had 
ever seen—Pepys, who knew him 
in the heyday of his popularity, 
and Pope, who made his acquaint- 
ance after the fire of youth had 
burned out. Pepys, in a brief 
entry in his Diary, gives us the 
whole story of that simple life. 
‘‘ Betterton,’’ he writes, ‘‘is a 
very sober, serious man, studious 
and humble; and is rich, with 
what he makes and saves.”’ 

What he made in the way of 
salary was $800 a year, the sum 
paid Lottie Collins for a single 
week of ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra- boom-de-ay.”’ 
But the custom of benefits often 
brought a favorite more from 
munificent patrons among the 
nobility and gentry than he 
received from the manager for 
a twelvemonth’s hard work; and as 
the great artist’s tastes were in strong 
contrast to those of his prodigal fel- 
lows, he really did accumulate a modest 
fortune. In spite of his humble origin 
—he was the son of Charles I’s head 
cook—he commanded the respect of all 
classes, his royal master presenting him 
with the coronation robes as a token of 
esteem for an actor who could represent 
kingly dignity with the grace of one 
born in the purple. 

Leaving for a moment his majesty’s 
players, let us turn to the audience that 
could find, equal pleasure in the antics of 
Nell Gwynne or the masterly acting of 
Thomas Betterton. Not to fall behind 
the king, the court had gone so com- 
pletely stage-mad that even those terrible 
scourges, the fire and the great plague of 
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London, which raged between the years 
1665 and 1666, could only temporarily 
subdue the enthusiasm. While the streets 
were still filled with the débris of blown- 
up houses, while fallen timbers were still 
smoking, fine ladies were picking their 
way over the ruins to be present at the 
re-opening of Drury Lane Theatre on the 
30th of November, 1666. ‘That public 
opinion was a good deal outraged at this 
evidence of heartlessness in the aristo- 
cratic portion of the community is evi- 
denced by the smallness of the number 
present and by an entry in the Diary of 
Mr. Pepys, who was there and sat look- 
ing at ‘‘ The Maid’s Tragedy,’’ with his 
cloak about his face, ‘‘in mighty pain 
lest he should be recognized.’’ 

We will respect the good gentleman’s 
qualms of conscience and make 
our visit to the theatre on an 
afternoon when there is nothing 
to interfere with the ‘‘ great 
sport’’ usually enjoyed in the 
two houses. 

Since twelve o'clock, the 
doors have been open; and as 
there are no tickets, the greater 
part of gay London has sent its 
footmen to secure seats for the 
three-o’clock performance. By 
bodily occupation of the desired 
box or bench, each lackey 
reserves it until his master or 
mistress arrives to take possession. 
Toward half-past two, the gentry 
come along, full of good cheer 
—for they have dined and wined 
well—and the doorkeeper is 
kept busy receiving entrance- 
fees: boxes, four shillings ; pit, 
two and sixpence ; first gallery, 
eighteen-pence. These higher 
prices are a cause of distress to 
economical Pepys. He ‘strains 
hard ’’ to pay eighteen-pence for 
what had formerly cost a shilling ; 
but, as this is a gala day, he will 
hardly avail himself of the rule 
that refunds to spectators leaving before 
the second act the money paid at the 
door. 

We are at the Drury Lane, in the year 
1672, and the house is overflowing. A 
new play, ‘‘ Love in a Wood,’’ by Will- 


iam Wycherley, is to be acted for the 
first time, and a spicy entertainment may 
be confidently expected from the pen 
of the noble-looking man-about-town, 
author, roué, wit, who sits waiting for the 
curtain to rise. Not far away is a young 
poet, the Earl of Rochester, of whom 
Dr. Johnson is later to write: ‘‘He 
blazed out his youth and health in lavish 
voluptuousness.’’ He is to die from 
physical exhaustion and decay at the age 
of thirty-three. He is twenty-five years 
old now, and famous for songs sweet and 
musical in cadence, but so gross that no 
publisher will dare print them fifty years 
after the earl’s death. In the profligate 
court, he is the most profligate, and is 
now just entering upon a spree that will 
last five years, during every hour of which 
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he will remain intoxicated and be guilty 
of follies innumerable, ending it by erect- 
ing a stage in view of all who wish to see 
him play the low part of mountebank in 
the public streets. 

Wycherly’s *‘ Love in a Wood’’ is no 
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CHARLES II. 


worse than many another comedy of the 
day. ‘The fine ladies who crowd boxes 
and pit are un‘roubled by scenes enacted 
on the stage, that are reproductions of 
those to which they are accustomed at 
home. Many of them wear the fashion- 
able ‘‘ vizard,’’ originally designed to 
hide their blushes when they went to see 
plays so coarse that even the most shame- 
less hesitated to countenance them. Now 
the dainty masks are used as shields, 


behind which the fair ones may flirt as° 


boldly as they please. 

Outside in the streets, troops of tipsy 
men are singing the royalist rallying- 
song, ‘‘ Up We Go,”’ so loudly that they 
half drown the noise of the ifmpudent 
orange-girls who chatter with the beaux 
and sell fruit at exorbitant rates just 
inside the theatre. 

The outraged queen, Katherine of 
Braganza, is seated at one end of the 
royal box, while on either side of his 








majesty loll the favorites, 
Lady Castlemaine and Miss 
Stuart, each an insult to the 
poor queen-wife. Below 
them sits Mr. Pepys, whose 
vanity is immensely tickled 
because the king and the 
Duke of York ‘‘ mind ’”’ him, 
and whose attention is divided — 
between them and another 
royal favorite, the actress 
Mistress Davis, occupying ° 
the upper box, over the rail- 
ing of which she exchanges 
glances with Charles in the 
face of the whole court. 
This woman, by her sweet 
singing of the ballad “‘ My 
lodging is on the cold 
ground,’’ has made her way 
to a lodging in a palace, 
and fairly glitters with jewels 
that far outshine those of 


the queen. 
It is three o’clock in the 
afternoon. As there is a 


legislative holiday, the theatre 
has a liberal contingent from 
the Houses of Parliament, 
indulging in all the good 
things at hand. Pepys 
notes ‘‘a gentleman of good 
habit (i. e., good appearance) sitting just 
before us, eating of some fruit in the 
midst of the play, dropped down as 
dead ; but, with much ado, Orange Moll 
did thrust her finger down his throat 
and bring him to life again.’’ 
Scarcely have the spectators recovered 
from this little excitement when a greater 
breaks forth. Two gentlemen getting 
into a dispute, the quarrel grows so hot 
that; not having elbow-room in the pit, 
they spring upon the stage and slash each 
other mercilessly, to the delight of the 
audience. Encouraged by approving 
shouts, the combatants wax furious until 
at last one of them deals a blow that 
stretches his antagonist on the boards ; 
whereupon the authorities remove 
them, and the play proceeds as if 
nothing unusual had happened. This 
second interruption over, the badinage 
between the pretty women in the boxes 
and the beaux is renewed with spirit, for 























these beaux are difficult to hold. ‘‘ They 
run,’’ says a writer who knows them well, 
‘‘from one playhouse to the other ; and 
if they like not either the play or the 
women, they seldom stay longer than the 
combing of their periwigs or a whisper 
or two with a friend, then cock their 
caps and off they strut again.”’ 

These gay fellows, their eyebrows and 
periwigs exhaling essence of orange and 
jessamine, are the admiration of women 
on both sides of the footlights, and the 
bane of a man like Betterton, who so 
identifies himself with the characters he 
represents on the stage that the silly bab- 
ble of a set of foplings cannot fail to 
harass him. 

The tiring-rooms, or dressing-rooms, 
of the actresses are favorite lounging- 
places, where these dandies congregate 
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a man mad, and did make me loathe 
them; and what base company of men 
doth come among them, and how they 
talk. And how poor the men are in 
clothes, yet what a show they do make 
by candle-light, is very observable. But 
to see how Nell cursed for having so few 
people in the pit was strange.’”’ 

So far, we are supposed to represent 
part of the audience of the middle years 
of Charles II’s rule; but, from the Res- 
toration till late in Queen Anne’s reign, 
the nobility arrogated to themselves cer- 
tain privileges, the most annoying of 
which was the habit of invading the very 
stronghold of the actors. Lords and 
ladies, not content with merely going 
behind the scenes, gathered in the wings 
and finally encroached upon the stage 
itself while the performance was in prog- 





and stand commenting on p= 
the mysteries of dressing, |) 
with such freedom that | ~ 
the more modest or least | 
bold of the stage beauties 
are sometimes driven to 
send their little serving- | 
maids away from the un- |~ 
wholesome atmosphere. 
The toilets completed, 
the young men saunter 
into the house, talk with 
pretty orange-girls or 
pretty countesses, as their 
humor is, listen to the 
play when it suits them, 
and, at the end of the 
piece, crowd again to 
the tiring-room. The 
ubiquitous Pepys knows 
all about it. With his 
usual piquancy, he tells 
of a visit to the king’s 
house in 1667. ‘‘ There, 
going in, met Knipp, and 
she took me to the tiring- 
room where Nell was 
dressing herself and was 
all unready, and is pretty 
—-prettier than I thought. 
And into the scene- 
room, and there she 
gave us fruit. But, Lord! 
to see how they were [= 
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ress. Through this throng, the actors 
were forced to elbow their way. Of 
course, all illusion was dispelled ; and 
marvelous must have been the genius 
that could produce an impression of real 
grief or make humor appear spontaneous, 
hemmed in as they were by a mob of inso- 
lents who whispered, — one 
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share of lackeys and footmen coming to the 
theatre to reserve seats for their employ- 
ers and remaining in attendance until 
the conclusion of the play. Kept waiting 
outside while their masters found amuse- 
ment within, the servants congregated 
about the doors of the house. Their ugly 
jokes and boisterous laughter penetrated 
the partitions that 





greetings with a 
their friends in the | ~~ 
house —in_ short, 
behaved in the 
worst possible 
form, according to 
our nineteenth- 
century standards. 
However a mod- 
ern manager may 
regret the necessity 
for an announce- 
ment that, owing 
to the sudden ill- 
ness of Madame 
Thingami, the per- 
formance is indefi- 
nitely postponed, 
he can make that 
statement without 
risking life or prop- 
erty; but woe to 
the wretched gov- 
ernors of the seven- 
teenth century, if they failed to produce 
what they had promised. On one such 
occasion, an enterprising manager had 
engaged as a special attraction a French 
dancer, who at the eleventh hour saw fit 
to break her contract. When the propri- 
etor came before the curtain to apologize 
and explain, the whole audience rose 
against him. As a preliminary step, the 
ladies were escorted out of the pit. No 
sooner had the doors closed on them than 
a noble marquis recommended that they 
should set fire to the house, as a punish- 
ment for the insult put upon them. The 
suggestion was gravely considered, though 
the aristocratic rioters finally contented 
themselves with destroying musical instru- 
ments and costly decorations, tearing 
down the partitions to the boxes, and 
otherwise indicating their disapproval. 
With such a public below, it is easy to 
imagine what the galleries must have been. 
The upper gallery had early fallen to the 
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barred them from 
any share of enjoy- 
ment in the per- 
formance ; and the 
managers, unable 
to restrain their 
noise, began by 
admitting them 
gratis at the end of 
one or two acts. 
What had been first 
accepted as a favor 
was ere long de- 
manded as a right ; 
and in time, foot- 
men and _lackeys 
grew so_ insolent 
that neither mas- 





ter nor manager 
could control 
them. Selected 


for no better rea- 
son than the pos- 
session of a fine suit of hair or an abnor- 
mal development of calf, and made up 
of the worst element of the lower classes, 
these gallery-gods still had the approval 
or damning of a piece largely in their 
hands. Opposition to their dictum was 
fallowed by an uproar. Actors were fre- 
quently hooted off the stage out of mere 
spite, and that in the king’s presence. 
Nor was their manner of expressing sym- 
pathy altogether agreeable. Sometimes 
the weeping of astage heroine was echoed 
by several hundred sniveling footmen ; or 
she might receive the tribute of a not too 
spotless handkerchief, with an onion tied 
in the corner to make sure it should not 
miss the aim deliberately taken at her. 
When ‘‘ Jane Shore’’ complained of hun- 
ger, it was the humor of the gods to fling 
bread down at her, and she might count 
herself fortunate if she escaped missiles 
of a more unpleasant character. Even 
the bailiffs were powerless against this 














rabble. Once, when Betterton was play- 
ing ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ the gods growing vehe- 
ment in their determination to force their 
way to the great door of the theatre, a 
bailiff ventured to arrest one of them. 
Instantly the official was set upon, seized, 
and thrust into a barrel that lay near. 
With a dozen kicks from a dozen feet, he 
was sent rolling through the street and 
under the wheels of a coach that was hur- 
rying Lady Castlemaine to the play. 
Down went the horses over the terrified 
bailiff, who yelled for his life. My lady, 
too, screamed like mad; for when it 
comes to the saving of a neck, there is 
little difference between the conduct of a 
king’s bailiff and a king’s ‘‘ missis ’’—as 
Pepys styles the 
favorites of roy- 
alty—and Ma- fee 
dame Castle- 
maine had good 
reason to dread 
an accident that 
might end fatal- 
ly before she had 
time to cry 
‘¢ Peccavi.”’ 
Instances. of 
the low condi- 
tion of the the- 
atre from 1660 
to the death of 
Charles and de- 
thronement of 
James could be 
multiplied ad 


infinitum. The 
accession of 
William and 


Mary did not 
changeit materi- 
ally; for though 
William was, at 
least to outward 
seeming, a deco- 
rous man, and 
his wife an exemplary woman, neither of 
them manifested that especial interest in 
matters pertaining to the stage which 
had so distinguished the two preceding 
reigns. The dramatic writings of Far- 
quhar, Van Brugh, and Congrieve were 
no purer than the dramatic writings of 
Wycherly, D’ Urfey, and Dryden. Hand- 
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some, gay, witty Congrieve was more 
proud of his position 2s a man-about- 
town than of his fame as an author. 
When Voltaire honored him with a visit, 
the English poet boastingly declared 
himself ‘‘not a writer, but a gentle- 
man ’’; to which the French cynic quietly 
replied: ‘‘ Had you been only a gentle- 
man, I should not have come so far to 
see you.’’ However he might scorn his 
profession, Congrieve was not averse to 
the fortune it brought him. He 
bequeathed ten thousand pounds to 
Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough, with 
whom he had spent almost every evening 
at cards during the last years of his life. 
That lady invested it in a necklace of 
diamonds, which 
she wore in 
memory of her 
‘“‘dear Con- 
grieve.’ So 
appreciative had 
she been of his 
society during 


life, that after 
his death she 
had a_ waxen 
effigy of him 


made, and each 
evening the im- 
age was rolled 
into her presence 
in the chair once 
occupied by her 
friend. Atacer- 
tain hour, the 
gout - disfigured 
effigy had its feet 
rubbed, covered 
with mustard 
plasters, and 
swathed in flan- 
nels, these being 
the remedies 
habitually used 
by the living 
object of her ladyship’s regard. Con- 
grieve’s touch was lighter than Dryden’s, 
his comedy infinitely more lively ; but 
their pens were dipped in the same filth, 
their hands defiled with the same pitch. 

The first blow at this degrading class 
of literature was struck by Jeremy Collier, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, 
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in his ‘‘ Short View of the Profaneness 
and Immorality of the English Stage,’’ a 
book that threw the whole literary world 
into excitement and sent a shiver 
through the men he so fearlessly attacked. 
He spared not Dryden the laureate, nor 
Congrieve, favorite of princes, but cut 
and slashed right and left. He made 
home-thrusts at their plays, quoting 
scenes in which virtue is cleverly ridi- 
culed and vice as wittily inculcated, where 
women are taught that the first duty of a 
wife is to dupe an old husband and to 
carry on an intrigue under his nose with 
some gallant who suffers himself to be 
pursued and who receives the advances of 
Lady Fanciful and her kind as he would 
those of a fishwife. The plays have 
fallen into oblivion. The ‘Short View 
of the Profaneness and Immorality of 
the English Stage,’’ with the impetus it 
gave to the regeneration of the drama, is 
eclipsed by the immortal ‘‘ Spectator.’’ 
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While poor Jeremy Collier’s name is 
quite forgot, under that of Joseph Addi- 
son is written: ‘‘ He had a great influ- 
ence upon the manners, morals, and 
general culture of his time.’’ 
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Nowhere was this influence more judi- 
ciously exercised than in all that related 
to the theatre. The ‘‘Spectator’’ was 
at once the kindliest and severest of 
critics of those before, as well as those 
behind, the footlights. The two editors 
show an intimate acquaintance with all 
that goes on at the playhouses. In read- 
ing their charming papers, the impression 
made upon us is that their reports of the 
misbehavior in the boxes and the ogling 
from the stage are true, and that the 
mild rebuke of Addison, the gentle 
raillery of Steele, are addressed to the 
individual who thus deserves their cen- 
sure. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ opened the way to 
the stage for Addison. ‘The theatres, 
under new management, were quick to 
accept the change in popular taste, and 
readily brought out the tragedy of 
‘* Cato,’’ with Barton Booth in the title- 
rdle. It proved a distinct success for 

author and player, from which we may 

infer that audiences in that day were not 
easily bored. Dear Dick Steele, how- 
ever, kept the town in a roar—and 
himself out of a debtor’s prison—for 
weeks with his farce, ‘‘ The Funeral, 

or Grief ala Mode,’’ and Captain 
Dick was in turn followed by that 
prince of comedians, Colley Cibber. 

To him all praise, since he vent- 

ured, for the first time in a long 
period, to construct a play 
wherein a wife can remain 
pure yet be interesting, 
and created in ‘‘ Lord 

Morelove’’ a lover who 

is at once a gentleman 

and an honest man. This 
comedy, ‘‘The Careless 
Husband,’’ also contains 
the character of ‘‘ Lady Betty 

Modish,’’ most enchanting of 
wayward coquettes, the delight of 

actresses like Mrs. Oldfield, who 
made her first hit in the part, Kitty 
Clive, Peg Woffington, and many others. 
Rowe’s ‘‘ Fair Pénitent,’’ Mrs. Cent- 
livre’s now forgotten dramas, another 
comedy of Cibber’s, ‘‘She Would and 
She Would Not,’’ resuscitated by Ada 
Rehan a few years ago, with an occasional 
Shakespearian revival, made a wonderful 

















improvement in the dramatic world. It 
was at least dawn, after so long literary 
darkness. 

Had Queen Anne left descendants, the 
good work would probably have gone 
quietly on; but, though 
she had brought eighteen 
or nineteen children into 
the world, she lived to see 
them all go out of it: and 
the Hanoverian George, 
who reluctantly left his 
beloved Germany to be- 
come king of England, 
was of fibre as coarse as 
that of Charles II, with- 
out his sprightly grace or 
ready tongue. 

If George I could not 
speak the language of the 
people he had come to 
govern, he either under- 
stood it or had an appre- 
ciative interpreter. On 
seeing a play that amused 
him, the king sent for 
the original, and, finding 
the new version expur- 
gated, he commanded 
that all the objection- 
able portions be restored, 
himself visiting the thea- 
tre to see that his instruc- 
tions were carried out to 
the letter. The ladies 
forced to speak these 
unclean lines were over- 
whelmed with confusion, which so 
delighted his majesty that he made 
loud and edifying remarks in French, 
comparing the private characters of 
the actresses with those they were 
compelled by his orders to represent, the 
fact that his observations were often not 
very wide of the mark making the ordeal 
the more trying. 

The second George was no better than 
the first. Both he and his son Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, preferred the booths of 
a fair—with its bear-baiting, its tight- 
rope dancers, and buffoonery—to good 
dramatic representations. |Pantomimes 
and harlequinades were instituted for 
their entertainment ; so that, with these 
and the Italian and French opera dancers 
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and singers, it may be said that the first 
Georges and this Prince of Wales did 
as much as Charles and James Stuart 
to degrade the stage. So unpopular 
were they, that, on the death of Fred- 
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erick, the following epitaph went the 
rounds : ; 


‘« Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead. 
Had it been his father, 
We'd a great deal rather. 

* Had it been his brother, 
Better than another. 
Had it been his sister, 
No one would have missed her. 
Had it been the whole generation, 
So much the better for the nation. 
But as it’s only Fred 
Who was alive and is dead, 
There's no more to be Said.” 


The British nation could passively 
accept a whole generation of Hanoverian 
‘*Nichtswiirdigen,’’ but it was at last ready 
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to revolt against the plays that its foreign 
rulers found so diverting. Partly because 
of their indecency, partly on account of 
their artificiality, the glittering comedy 
and high-flown tragedy of Congrieve, 
Van Brugh, and Mrs. Aphra-Behn stead- 
ily lost ground. With little or nothing 
to offer in their place, it required all the 
managerial ability of men like John Rich, 
and the admirable acting of their com- 
panies, to keep public interest alive. 

The time was indeed ripe for reform, 
and a reformer was at hand, in the person 
of a little wine-merchant of Goodman’s 
Field, one David Garrick. He made his 
début at the Haymarket Theatre, Lon- 
don, on the roth of October, 1741, his 
entrée into the dramatic world being 
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thus modestly announced in the bill: 
‘¢The historical play of ‘Richard the 
Third’ will be performed gratis by per- 
sons for the diversion of the audience ; 
the part of King Richard by a gentleman 
who never appeared on any stage.’”’ 

At six o’clock that evening, no one 
had ever heard of David Garrick. A 
week later, all England was talking of 
him. ' The audience that greeted him on 
the roth of October was small and drawn 
exclusively from the lower classes. Before 
ten days had passed, Goodman’s Field 
was filled with the wealth and fashion 
of St. James and Grosvenor Square. 
The carriages of the nobility crowded 
the streets. Even bishops joined the 
throng, and Alexander Pope came 
up from Twicken- 
ham to see the new 
star that was to 
eclipse his beloved 
Betterton. 

This gratis perform- 
ance of ‘<< Richard 
the Third’’ was the 
inauguration of a 
series of Shake- 
spearian revivals in 
which Garrick repre- 
sented almost every 
character, from Mac- 
beth to Romeo, with 
unvarying success. As 
leading actor, and 
afterward as manager 
of the Drury Lane, 
his influence on the 
drama became para- 
mount. Ambition to 
produce something 
worthy of Garrick’s 
genius caused an epi- 
demic of play-writing 
which spread to all 
classes—poets, actors, 
philosophers —and, 
finally entering the 
strongholds of the 
Church, infected the 
sons of bishops and 
the very shepherds of 
the Presbyterian fold. 
The great Dr. Johnson 


MRS, SIDDONS AS “‘ THE TRAGIC MUSE,” BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. himself, laboring to 











the fashion, 


follow 
brought forth the trag- 
edy of ‘ Irene,’’ which 
met the failure it de- 


served, despite the 
author’s reputation 
and Garrick’s efforts 
to save it. Thompson 
and Young ground out 
pieces for the stage, 
that drew crowded 
houses and gallons of 
tears. Home, a young 
Presbyterian _clergy- 
man, scandalized his 
countrymen and en- 
raptured London with 
his mawkish Douglas ; 
in fact, the reaction 
that had set in ‘against 
vulgar _ sprightliness 
bade fair to deluge 
literature with false 
sentiment. Happily, 
Goldsmith just then 
relieved the strain by 
giving to the world 
his healthy comedies, 
‘*The Good - natured 
Man” and ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer.’’ 

Having thus briefly 
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noted the moral 
improvement in the 
drama during the 


thirty-five years from 

1741 to 1776, known 

in literature as ‘‘the Garrick period,’’ 
we may enumerate some of the changes 
wrought upon things belonging strictly 
to the stage. From the first, Garrick 
set himself to correct certain abuses 
that had been too long overlooked by 
negligent managers and an_ indifferent 
public. Actors were no more permitted 
to address the audience across the foot- 
lights with insolent familiarity, nor to 
reply when personal remarks were directed 
to them from the pit. If these things 
still went on occasionally, it was in viola- 
tion of hisexpresscommand. Hesecured 
a ‘‘clear stage’’ by arranging it so that 
the indiscriminate crowding of actors and 
spectators on the boards was impossible. 
By his example, he did much to elevate 
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GARRICK AS ‘‘ DEMETRIUS.” 
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the theatrical profession. Although it 
cannot be said that he entirely cured the 
public of manifesting its disapproval by 
noisy demonstrations, he succeeded in 
warding off serious disturbance at no 
greater expense than the exercise of tact 
and firmness. 

Not so fortunate was John Kemble. 
His new theatre, erected at a cost of 
$400,000 on the ruins of the old Covent 
Garden, opened most inauspiciously in 
1809, with the famous ‘‘ O. P.’’ or ** Old 
Price’’ riots. The increased size and 
magnificent decorations of the house, 
together with the fact that Mrs. Siddons 
would open it with ‘* Lady Macbeth,”’ 
seemed to warrant the very moderate 
increase of one shilling in the box prices. 
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and sixpence extra for seats in the pit. | — 


But, in taking this step, the Kembles had 
reckoned without their host. 

The house opened on the 18th of Sep- 
tember. It was closely packed with a 
furious audience. They sat with their 
backs to the stage, or stood on the seats 
to hoot the players generally and the 
Kemble family in particular. When not 
denouncing John Kemble, they were sing- 
ing at the top of their lungs to drown 
every word uttered by those on the stage. 


MACKLIN. 


The following nights, placards and 
banners bearing insults to the proprietor 
were so freely distributed that the boxes 
looked like decorated booths at a county 
fair. Pigeons were sent fluttering over 
the heads of the excited throng, and 
watchmen’s rattles and artillery whistles 
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JOHN KEMBLE. 


accompanied a gentleman who persistently 
indulged in a solo on the flute, while 
Kemble, as ‘‘ Richard the Third,’’ strug- 
gles to the end of the play. 

Later, the famous ‘‘ O. P.’’ war-dance 
was executed in the pit, and princes of 
the blood visited the boxes to witness it, 
laughing at the finale of uproar and con- 
fusion, but never dreaming of interfering. 
At the end of seventy such nights, Kemble 
abated sixpence of the price of admission, 
the rioters hung up a placard ‘‘ We are 
Satisfied,’’ and the storm was over. 

It was an improvement on the riotous 
conduct of former theatrical mobs only 
in this—neither life nor property was sac- 
rificed, and it was the last outbreak in 
England with the intent to compel man- 
agers to yield to the wishes of the public. 


Patty Pemberton Bermann. 
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Hew they burn and glow o’er the hills of dark desire ; 
How the fields of life they sow with the sparks of heavenly fire ! 


William Brunton. 








COULSON 


AND HIS WORK 


HE author of ‘‘A Dead Man’s 

Diary ’’ and of ‘A Book of 

Strange Sins ’’ (just now published 

by Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co.), is cer- 

tainly one of the most striking of the 

younger prose-writers in English litera- 
ture. 

Coulson Kernahan was born at IIfra- 
combe, England, on the first day of 
August, 1858. The next day—August 
2d, 1858—was the birthday of William 
Watson, the poet. The stars that favor 
the muses must just then have been in the 
ascendant. 

Mr. Kernahan was the son of Rev. 
Dr. James Kernahan, himself a man of 
distinguished ability both as preacher 
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KERNAHAN 
IN LITERATURE. 


and as author. Young Kernahan was 
educated at the grammar school in St. 
Albans, and was just ready to enter on a 
university career when a serious pecuniary 
disaster to his father compelled him to 
abandon this hope and to engage for a 
time in business, to which he faithfully 
devoted himself. 

But his nights were his own; and 
a man who is young and ambitious 


can do with little sleep. It was in 
these nights which succeeded long 
days of uncongenial work that the 


strenuous pages of ‘‘A Dead Man’s 
Diary ’’ were written. When this book 
was published, its success was almost 
instantaneous. The name of the 
author was known to the 
reading world only through 
a few contributions to peri- 
odical literature, and it was 
an amazement both to him- 
self and his publishers when 
the first edition of the 
‘* Diary,’’ comprising two 
thousand copies, was ex- 
hausted in less than a month. 
Since then, it has gone 
through various editions; and 
it is likely to go through 
many more. 

The ‘Christian Union ’’ 
said of it, on its first appear- 
ance in 1890: ‘‘Strong and 
beautiful is ‘A Dead Man’s 
Diary,’’’ and indeed the 
ea book well deserves both ad- 
jectives. It contains passages 
of poetic prose which ho 
lover of what is lovely could 
overlook, and its appeal to 
the consciences of men is 
even more strenuous. The 
author has perceived that bit- 
terest punishment of sin 
which inheres in the soul’s 
knowledge of its own debase- 
ment, and has pictured it 
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with a power that is sometimes almost 
terrible. 

The success of ‘‘A Dead Man’s Diary ’’ 
led Mr. Kernahan to abandon business, 
so called. He accepted the position— 
which he still retains—of literary adviser 
to his publishers, the large firm of Ward, 
Lock, Bowden & Co. ‘Two years ago, 
he assisted Mr. F. Locker Lampson in 
editing a new edition of the ‘‘ Lyra Ele- 
gantiarum,’’ and received for his share 
in the work the cordial praise of such 
critics as Swinburne, Theodore Watts, 
and Edmund Gosse. From time to time, 
also, during the three years since the 
publication of ‘‘A Dead Man’s Diary,’’ 
he has published story or essay in some 
well-known review; but it is only just 
now that he has given his second book 
to the world. 

I must allude, in passing, to the value 
of his critical essays, most*of which have 
appeared in ‘‘ The Fortnightly Review.”’ 
They have attracted wide attention and 
will soon be collected in a volume. 

Mr. Kernahan has written farcical sto- 
ries, and fairy-stories, and poems, and in 
all these directions he has been successful ; 
but the truth remains that he takes his 
highest rank asa writer of poetic and 
imaginative prose and an interpreter of 
the secrets of the souls of men. 

His new volume, ‘‘A Book of Strange 
Sins,’’ will sustain the brilliant reputation 
won by ‘‘A Dead Man’s Diary.’’ As he 
says in his preface, the stories it contains 
are, with the exception of ‘‘ The Lonely 
God’’ and ‘The Garden of God,’’ 
studies of some form of sin and its effect 
upon the human soul. Drink, sensuality, 
pride, suicide, murder, all enter into 
these terrible tales—not, indeed, in their 
sordid details, but in their spirit and their 
result upon the soul that sins. They are 
so various and so powerful that it were 
hard to choose between them, but cer- 
tainly one of the most compelling is 
‘¢The Apples of Sin.’’ It is the work of 
a master-hand, and the reader is carried 
forward irresistibly to the awful conclu- 
sion and the fatal and final judgment 
which the sinner pronounces upon him- 
self. 

«‘A Literary Gent’’ is a study of the 
temptations of drink. As one reads, the 
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downward career of the man seems as 
inevitable as fate itself. An author of 
lesser power would have treated us to 
some senile repentance, some eleventh- 
hour reform; but Mr. Kernahan under- 
stands better the probabilities of human 
nature. This is his conclusion—for the 
drunkard has been telling, in the first per- 
son, the story of his hideous downfall : 

‘*T have written out for you the story 
of my life; but I have not told you my 
reason for doing this. .I will do so, lest - 
any of youshould think me one of ‘those 
abject wretches who, from the condemned 
cell or the dishonored deathbed, send out 
maudlin messages about the warning to be 
derived from their ‘awful example.’ I’m 
not that sort, thank God! And I 
wouldn’t lift a finger to save one of my 
fellow-sinners from going the road that I 
have gone. No, I have only 
one reason for writing this story. It is 
that I may sell it—as I’d sell my immor- 
tal soul, were I able—for money to buy 
more drink.’’ 

‘‘A Strange Sin’’ and ‘‘A Suicide’’ 
are stories which Hawthorne or Poe 
might have been content to sign. One of 
the most original studies in the volume is 
the study of self-righteousness in the con- 
cluding picture, ‘‘A Lost Soul:’”’ “A 
Lonely God’’ and ‘‘The Garden of 
God ’’ are two poems in prose, which, to 
my mihd, far surpass the ‘‘ Prose Poems ”’ 
of Turgenieff. ‘‘ The Garden of God”’ 
has been compared, by one or two 
reviewers, to Mrs. Gatty’s ‘* Parables 
from Nature ’’; but Mrs. Gatty has never 
written anything which has any claim to 
rank with it for poetic charm. That 
‘*only love is immortal’’ is the key-note 
of this beautiful allegory; and ,to find 
this exquisite and tender suggestion in 
these tragedies of shipwrecked souls is 
like hearing the divine note of the night- 
ingale through the stress and clamor of 
a tempest. 

Among all the various and brilliant 
writers of to-day, no one is writing on 
the same lines as Coulson Kernahan. He 
has struck out his own path ; he walks in 
it alone. Would you be at ease in sin, 
do not read his pregnant and convincing 
pages ; for if conscience be not dead in 
you, it will cry aloud at his words. 


Loutse Chandler Moulton. 
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T seemed as if there could 
not be any conflicting claims 
of conscience in this serene 
7 changeless Mexican weather. 

The sky had been the same 
for months, the lite had been the same— 
always picturesque and satisfying. His 
time had been spent between the mines 
and the city. His theories had stood the 
test of practice, and commendation had 
followed him. Altogether, on this 
bright morning, it seemed that Comar 
Pallerton had nothing to complain of; 
and yet the Spartan boy with the fox 
gnawing at his vitals could not have been 
much more uncomfortable. 

He stood at the corner of one of the 
streets in the city of Mexico, and absently 
pulled out his pocket-book. Then quite 
as absently he took out some cards. He 
looked for those with his business address, 
but found only the social name—‘‘ Mr. 
Comar Whitelaw Pallerton.’’ He next 
produced a pencil and wrote below: 
‘«Superintendent of the Santa Clara 
Mines, Calle del Rey.’’ 

As he finished the last few words, the 
color came quickly into his face, and he 
tore the offending bit of pasteboard into 
several pieces. As they dropped to the 
pavement, he muttered, half savagely, 
half tenderly: ‘‘ En el Calle del Rey.’’ 
That was indeed the burden of his pres- 
ent dilemma, and it was beginning to 
tax his uttermost powers of resource. 

Comar Pallerton was not a scoundrel, 
but circumstances had led him into a 
position very nearly resembling one. He 
had imbibed the French system of moral- 
ity. This enjoins strict honesty in money 
matters and absolute truthfulness toward 
men, but leaves the question of the eter- 
nal feminine in hopeless confusion. The 
environments of his life had led him into 
a rather reckless self-confidence, for he 
had been left early orphaned to the care 
of elderly and indulgent guardians. His 
private means were small, but sufficed for 
his education and offered a bulwark 
against want. 
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One of his guardians was a railroad 
president, the other a noted bachelor 
**club man.’’ They had both approved 
of his tendency toward scientific study, 
and his path through the School of Mines 
had been easy and successful. His path 
in the more dubious avenues of Cupid 
had been equally triumphant, for the 
heiress niece of the railroad president 
had promised to be his bride. Her name 
was Silvia Wickam. 

It had been considered wise by all par- 
ties concerned, that the young hero should 
try his wings a little before coming into 
the direct possession of both Silvia and 
her money. He had tried his wings for 
the last sixteen months, at the mines 
partly owned by this guardian, the rail- 
road president. The position, which was 
a combination of superintendent and 
assayer, was one in which his best quali- 
ties were shown, and his frank easy man- 
ner made him popular both with the 
Americans in the office and the Mexicans 
in the working gangs. Besides this, he 
made his science tell, adding réspect to 
the affection felt for him. 

His lovable nature was the cause of 
much sorrow, both to himself and others, 
before he finished with life. He hated 
so much to give pain, that, although act- 
ually brave and noble, he resorted to 
deceit. He saw now the whole path 
which had brought him to his present 
trouble, like different acts in a drama. 

He remembered the first time he had 
seen her, as he rode in a circuit of five 
miles from the mines. On the west side 
of the mountain, there were several 
springs, clear and cool, as springs are in 
tropical lands. In the twilight of this 
summer evening, he reined in his horse 
near one of them, and said, laughing to 
himself: ‘‘ There ought to be a heroine 
in so perfect a scene.’’ 

He thought of all the damsels that had 
posed in romance with just such envi- 
ronment. They began with Rebecca; 
and though they had dwindled to Maud 
Muller, they would never be extinct. 














While men are thirsty and women fair, 
the wayside spring will be a meeting and 
a trysting spot. 


As if in answer to his musings, a 


maiden walked down the path with a 
water-jug upon her head. Her figure 
was slender and her face beautiful with 
the fatal fleeting beauty of early youth 
which belongs to her country and her 
people. He saw at once that she was 
not of the servant class. 

He had a keen relish for romance, 
which reading had given him; and he 
thought : ‘‘ How likea novel ora poem !”’ 
Springing from his horse, he addressed 
her in the language of the country. 

She replied without embarrassment, 
and let him fill the earthen-ware cantaro 
for her. Her short history was soon told, 
in tones which had in them the soft 
music of the south. Their hacienda was 
the long adobe dwelling about half a 
mile away, that he must have seen when 
riding about. She was an orphan and 
lived with her Tio (uncle) Manuel and 
her Tia (aunt) Josefa. The old mosa 
was ill to-day, and she had come of her 
own free will to get the water from the 
spring. In the winter, her uncle went 
on business, of the nature of which she 
was profoundly ignorant, to the city of 
Mexico, and they lived in part. of a house 
in the Calle del Rey. She ended by 
saying : 

‘You are the sefior Americano at the 
mines. I have often seen you, though 
you have not noticed us.’’ 

Alas! alas! how much ‘better had it 
been if he had never noticed her! Ina 
moment, she had bidden him adieu, and 
he stood alone, with the early stars for 
company. 

It happened in the old, old way, that 
not many days passed before the superin- 
tendent of the mines was belated near the 
hacienda Columbrana, as it was called, 
and stopped there. He was hospitably 
received by Tio Manuel, whom he found 
an old Castilian of much learning and 
effusive politeness. He prided himself 
upon his descent, and especially delighted 
in an appreciative listener. Such are rare 
in the mining country, and an American 
who can speak Spanish is sure of a pass- 
port to Aztec hearts. 
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He saw the girl also on his first visit, 
and she greeted him with a shy but silent 
welcome. He learned her name and wove 
many a pretty fancy round it. Immor- 
talita, they called her, and the old uncle 
told him the name had been given when 
they baptized her by her mother’s coffin. 

‘<« The mother’s immortal soul lives in 
the child,’ said the Father, ‘ and she shall 
be called Immortalita.’ She was born in 
our house in the Calle del Rey,’’ con- 
tinued the old man; ‘‘ the church where 
she was baptized is also there—’’ 

‘‘And I have always planned,’”’ inter- 
rupted the aunt, ‘‘ that she shall be mar- 
ried there too.’” He wondered even then 
why a flush rose to the maiden’s cheek ; 
but the reason was not revealed for many 
a day. ? 

Months passed by, and the first meeting 
at the spring was not the last. They gal- 
loped over the mountains, and, little by 
little, she gave him her confidence. He 
was engaged fast enough to the beautiful 
Silvia, but he felt the charm of this gentle 
nature in surroundings so utterly new to 
him. 

One morning in the autumn, she rode 
up to the office of the mines. He knew 
in a moment that something was wrong. 
Her face was white and drawn, and there 
were great dark rings under her eyes. She 
held something in her little hand, which 
she extended to him. 

‘¢T found this,’’ she said, ‘‘ in the val- 
ley to the west, that you told me belongs 
also to the company. It looks as if there 
might be silver in it.’’ 

His attention was turned in a moment 
from her to the specimen. The quick eye 
of science saw that there was value in what 
she brought. He became the expert, not 
the man, and longed at once to put it to 
the test. He asked her a leading question 
or two as to the location of her discovery, 
but the pallor of her face made him pause 
at last and exclaim : 

‘‘What trouble has come to you, 
Immortalita ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, sefior,’’ she answered, ‘that 
friend of uncle’s—you know of whom I 
speak—has been again at the hacienda. 
They think it best that I should marry 
him ; but, holy Virgin! I cannot, I can- 
not !’’ 
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She looked at him with eyes of wild 
appeal, and his impulse was to help her. 


‘* You shall not, then!’’ he said. ‘I 
will find a way out of it. Tell your 
uncle he will see me to-night. I take the 


responsibility.”’ 

She gave him one quick grateful glance, 
and rode away in the morning sunlight 
before he could say another word. He 
little knew that his message, repeated to 
Uncle Manuel, meant, according to Span- 
ish usage, a proposal of marriage for him- 
self. 

Most of the day he spent in the exami- 
nation of the specimen which she had 
brought him, and the little valley which 
produced it. A new and splendid field 
was suddenly opened before him, and it 
was to Immortalita that himself and com- 
pany were indebted for the revelation ; 
but so strange is the human heart—or 
rather, brain—that, during the entire day, 
he gave no thought to the poor girl. The 
practical masculine energy which ruled 
one part of his nature was uppermost, 
and he was absorbed in other possibilities 
than those of love. 

When his work was done, however, his 
promise of the morning came back to 
him. He really must ride over and argue 
with Tio Manuel. It would bea pity to 
sacrifice such a beautiful maiden to ugly 
rich Don Antonio, a by no means incon- 
solable widower from the next hacienda. 
He must reason by saying the man was 
too old, that his reputation was bad—in 
fact, he would say anything that entered 
his head after he got there. How little 
he dreamed of what would enter his head 
on his arrival ! 

The old man came forward with a 
happy face, and then, to his astonish- 
ment and dismay, folded him in his close 
embrace and kissed him on either cheek. 

‘‘Hijo mio! light of my old age! 
Thou alone art worthy of her. When she 
gave me thy message this morning, I sent 
Don Antonio away and told him that a 
better man and my ewn heart’s choice 
was to be the husband of my niece.’’ 

Comar Pallerton was too astonished to 
reply ; but he began to see the drift, the 
mistake. These simple people had taken 
his light friendship, his easy passing 
admiration, for a serious love -affair. 





They had actually been waiting for him 
to offer his hand and heart. Now they 
thought he had done it, and accepted 
him with rejoicing. 

Oh! why had he sent that message? 
He wished, indeed, to save her from Don 
Antonio, but not at hisownexpense. How 
should he undeceive them? There was 
another aspect to the question, which he 
saw now. If he told them he had no 
idea of marrying, he would insult the 
whole Mexican population. Much as 
Don Manuel loved him now, his affection 
turned to hate would be a bitter thing 
indeed. 

In order to gain time to think, he 
grasped the old man by the hand firmly 
and said something too low to be under- 
stood. 

‘<I was young myself,’’ Don Manuel 
cried. ‘‘I know how it is with thee; 
and if thou hadst broken my pretty bird’s 
heart, I had killed thee with my own 
hands.’”’ 

At this juncture, Aunt Josefa came in. 
She had put on her state dress for the 
occasion, and even carried her great sil- 
ver rosary. Finally, Immortalita herself 
appeared, so transcendently exquisite in 
the light of this unexpected happiness 
that he did not have the courage to tell 
the truth. Once more he played the 
double game with fate, which always 
ends darkly for somebody. 

Before he rode back to the mines that 
evening, Immortalita said, with her head 
upon his breast, as they stood beneath the 
stars : 

‘¢ We will not need to be married, will 
we, till the lilies of the Virgin bloom 
again? And then we wil stand before 
the altar in the church of the Calle del 
Rey.’’ 

There were ten months to elapse before 
May. So much might happen in ten 
months ! 


Il. 


Now the ten months were nearly over, 
and he was no nearer the solution of his 
difficulty than before. The new silver 
yield, which Immortalita had found for 
him, was a great success. The company 
gave him all the oredit for it. 














The life which he led at the mines as 
her betrothed lover was freer than gen- 
erally accorded in Mexican custom. One 
side of his nature was wholly satisfied 
with her beauty and innocence. Don 
Manuel had preserved much of old Spanish 
tradition, and the flavor of ancient Arra- 
gon hung about this princess of the hills. 
There was no suggestion of educational 
lack in her almost total ignorance. The 
fact that she could read her prayer-book 
and embroider wonderful cloths for the 
altar seemed enough. When she spoke, 
there was poetry in her words, the natural 
outpouring of sentiment in the Latin race. 
She never said or did anything to offend 
his fastidious taste. That she had no kin- 
ship with the modern woman, he knew ; 
but it was a difference that lent a sweet 
variety to his life and experience. She 
looked like the living realization of a 
figure in some old picture which represents 
the maidens of Granada as they watched 
the knights go forth to fight the Moors. 
For all Immortalita knew, they might be 
fighting them still. It was impossible for 
him to think of her as touched by the 
flight of time. He could not believe that 
the advance of years would make her 
beauty-lighted silence dull, fill out the 
nymph-like figure, and hide romance with 
the mantle of the commonplace. 

Nothing could more completely accord 
with their faded picturesqueness than their 
home in the Calle del Rey. It had been 
a grand house once, when real Spanish 
hidalgos hooted the idea of a Mexican 
republic. It remained grand still, as far 
as space went; but the huge rvoms with 
stone floors were barren, and the decay 
which precedes reorganization was every- 
where visible. 

It was the second visit to the city which 
had been made since their singular engage- 
ment. This time, they had not traveled 
together ; but Don Manuel had said to 
Pallerton, when he bade him farewell at 
the mines : 

‘< We will see you late in April, at the 
Calle del Rey ; and when the lilies of the 
Virgin—”’ 

Pallerton’s heart sank with a strange 
pang; but he put all point of decision 
from him. Something would turn up to 
settle the matter. 
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It was now the twenty-third of April, 
and he had been summoned from the 
mines on business. They did not expect 
him in the Calle del Rey until the twenty- 
sixth. He was on his way to call upon 
the eastern magnate, to consult with whom 
he had beensummoned. This gentleman 
was at present adorning the Hotel Iturbide 
with his presence. Comar Pallerton knew 
him as an old friend of his guardian’s— 
a man distantly related, also, to Silvia. 

At the thought of her, his heart con- 
tracted again with something of the same 
pang which he felt at thought of Immor- 
talita. He had written Silvia such loving 
and constant letters. They were so full 
of beautiful and graphic description, of 
sparkling minutiz and brilliant general- 
ization, that she thought they ought to be 
published, with the tenderness left out. 

‘* He writes me each detail of his life,’’ 
she said to her uncle, in April, as she 
came one morning into the breakfast- 
room, her hands filled with her volumi- 
nous Mexican mail. 

‘«¢ Has he been keeping this up long ?’’ 
queried the old man. 

‘Oh, yes; for months and months. 
At first, he did not have so much to tell 
about, you know; and though he wrote 
often, the letters were hardly so long.’’ 

One is not president of a railroad for 
nothing. It is a calling that acquaints its 
followers with ‘‘ all sorts and conditions 
of men.’’ 

‘« He writes too much,’’ concluded the 
guardian, inwardly. ‘‘ Nobody but a 
jackass or a man with an uneasy con- 
science does such athing. Comar is not 
a jackass, therefore—’’ 

Aloud he said: ‘‘ Very nice and atten- 
tive of him, Silvia; not many sweet- 
hearts like him.’’ 

Once down-town, he wrote a letter to 
his former ward, which he entrusted to 
the magnate who was about to set out for 
the city of Mexico. 

When Comar reached the Iturbide, he 
was still nervous and wretched. What 
was he todo? Hecould not tell Immor- 
talita and her uncle that he was going to 
marry Silvia, he could not tell the rail- 
road president and Silvia that he was going 
to marry Immortalita. 

Silvia represented to him the ideal 
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nineteenth-century bride, the cultured 
exquisite companion that was to light his 
onward path. Immortalita represented a 
tender dream of the past and present, a 
restful vision of devotion which exacted 
nothing. He really loved them:both ! 

The magnate received him most 
graciously and was impressed with his 
keen business sense. As he was leaving, 
he handed him his guardian’s letter. A 
dynamite preparation could not have 

‘astonished him more, for the document 

informed him that Silvia and the presi- 
dent-would arrive in the city of Mexico, 
in a private car, on the first of May. 
The old gentleman observed that it was 
to be a surprise to Silvia. 

For a moment, the Iturbide and the 
magnate swam before his sight, the 
world turned to a blur. He sank upon the 
nearest chair and exclaimed: 

‘©Oh, for a way out of it!’ 

The magnate, being acquainted with 
the substance of the letter, was vastly 
puzzled at this; and, in fact, went to his 
grave without any key to the riddle. 

‘<I will see you again this afternoon,”’ 
Comar said, presently, pulling himself 
together with a terrible effort. ‘I have 
to—to attend to something for—for my 
guardian at present.’”’ 

He stumbled out into the street. The 
moral driftwood which he had allowed 
to collect around his life was closing in 
about him. Like a refrain of torture 
came the words: ‘‘ Oh, for a way out of 
it—a way out of it!’ 

He reached the Calle del Rey, still 
quite uncertain as to what he should do. 
He noticed that the house seemed drearier 
than ever. Aunt Josefa came out to 
meet him. 

‘*You have heard, then—they have 
written you. Thank God you have 
come! We did not expect you so 
soon.”’ 

‘¢ What is the matter ?’’ he said. 
know nothing.”’ 

The old woman broke into wild weep- 
ing. 

‘¢ Immortalita—she has lain low with 
the fever for many days, and the doctor 
says that*she may die.’’ 

He turned white with a physical sen- 
sation as if he had struck her a mortal 
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blow. He had wished for a way out of 
it, but not such a one as this. 

Aunt Josefa brought him into the large 
entrance-hall, where he had spent so 
many happy hours with the girl lying at 
the point of death upstairs. All the rest 
of the day, he sat there, with only Uncle 
Manuel for company, who was about as 
miserable. There was this difference 
between them: the old man’s conscience 
was at rest, the young man’s accusing and 
alive. His guardian and his intended 
would be in Mexico on the first of May. 
He thought, with ashudder, where would 
Immortalita be then ? 

The twilight, which falls so suddenly 
in the south, began to darken the large 
bare room. He remembered he had 
promised to call upon the magnate again 
and take him to the Mexican theatre. 
How could he keep the engagement, with 
this new weight at his heart ? 

He went out of the house into the cool 
evening air and sent a note to the hotel, 
explaining that the serious illness of a 
friend detained him. His soul shrank 
from any more lying. 

Six days passed by. They seemed 
like six years, to the anxious watchers in 
the Calle del Rey—not the street of the 
king, but the street of sorrow, Paller- 
ton thought to himself, as he looked out 
into the avenue lighted with the pitiless 
unchanging sunshine. 

Immortalita lay absolutely delirious, 
knowing no one, but talking ever of him 
and the near approaching wedding-day, 
which was to come ‘‘ when the lilies of 
the Virgin bloomed again.”’ 

‘* She will be conscious a little while,’’ 
the doctor said, ‘‘ but there is no hope.’’ 

On the evening of the twenty-ninth, 
Aunt Josefa called him. 

‘¢Immortalita is better,’’ she cried. 
‘¢ She knows us all.’’ 

Pallerton followed her up a long stone 
flight of stairs to the girl’s room. She 
lay on a narrow bed, the glow of the 
retreating fever still upon her face. She 
was upheld by the rally of strength which 
precedes death, and did not know that 
the end of all things mortal was near at 
hand. She held out her arms to him 
with a smile on her face illumined by a 
double radiance, the light of the world 














she was leaving and the light of the 
world to come. The little sentence 
which had been the key-note of her 
maiden romance sprang to her dying 
lips: ‘*When the lilies of the Virgin 
bloom again !”’ 

Alas! they would bloom eternally for 
her, in that land of mercy and of 
mystery to which she was bound. 

The first of May dawned. The great 
Mexican city was pervaded by the stir 
which precedes the spring fiestas. Forty 
miles outside, a train carrying a private 
car was rushing forward. In the Calle 
del Rey, Immortalita lay in state. The 
white coffin was placed in the centre of 
the huge central apartment. It had 
seemed barren in the midst of ordinary 
life, but now it supplied a medizval 
background suited to the drama of 
death. Candles burned dimly, strug- 
gling with the gray morning light, and 
the perfume of the lilies on her breast 
filled the air. They had draped about 
her the veil worn at her first communion, 
and she looked like an enchanted bride 
of the old, old Spanish days, waiting for 
the touch of magic to convert her from 
an image to a woman. : 

Comar Pallerton looked down upo 
her with the sense of guilt which had 
haunted him from the first. The way 
out of it was found. Fate had spared 
her all the possibilities of pain which lay 
in his indecision. Fate had avenged her, 
too, and left the misery to him. Her 
gentle beauty, her faithful love, all the 
thousand tender memories of a courtship 
without a cloud, would remain with him 
as a wretched legacy. The woman who 
dies has ever this advantage over the 
woman who lives—she represents the 
element of the ‘‘ might have been.’’ 
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Silvia Wickam was shocked at the 
spectacle which her lover presented at 
the depot. She -had expected a hand- 
some buoyant young person, bronzed 
from outdoor life in a foreign country. 
She found a pale and haggard man whose 
dress was suggestive of midnight vigils, 
and whose eyes were full of some unquiet 
sadness. 

His guardian was not surprised—it 
takes a great deal to surprise a railroad 
president ; but he said to himself that 
‘it was worse than he thought.’’ 

Silvia spoke to the old gentleman quite 
earnestly that night, in the shelter of 
their private room at the Iturbide. 

‘““Uncle, after all, Mexico has not 
agreed with Comar. All his letters, so 
full of spirit and fun, were blinds to keep 
me from knowing how ill he was. What 
do you think it would be better to do 
about it ?”’ 

Her uncle thought for a moment, and 
then replied : 

‘We might better take him home with 
us next week, my dear, and marry him 
in Grace Church as soon as possible. 
Love and New York will cure him.”’ 

In the years that followed, Mrs. Comar 
Pallerton often wondered why her hus- 
band spoke so seldom of the mines. 

‘*T wrote you all about it,’’ he would 
answer, when she questioned him. 

One evening, six years after their mar- 
riage, he lay upon a sofa, asleep. She 
sat near him, reading. Suddenly she 
heard in clear tones: 

*« En el Calle del Rey.’’ 

The sound awoke him. 

‘« What was that ?’’ she said. 
street of the king ?’’ 

‘It was a dream of Mexico,’’ he 
answered ; ‘‘a dream—that was all.’’ 


‘*In the 
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MANY years ago, in a remote 
/ province of India, there 
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Afi dwelt a priest of Brahma 
Aegihe es renowned for the austerity 


of his life and the profundity 
of his learning. So great was his repu- 
tation for wisdom, that princes and rulers 
sought counsel of him as humbly as the 
lowliest rice-vender or tiger-slayer of the 
land. 

One evening, when the moon hung at 
the highest point of the heavens, there 
came to the temple of the Brahmin a 
Native prince, attended by a numerous 
retinue laden with gifts of surpassing 
richness. 

In the court of the temple, the prince 
prostrated himself, with his forehead to 
the earth, three times, and then waited, 
with reverent mien and eyes downcast, 
for the Brahmin to signify his pleasure. 
At a sign, the slaves and officers of the 
royal household advanced and undid the 
packets of rich fabrics, the caskets of 
jewels, and boxes of perfumes and oint- 
ments, and heaped all in gorgeous pro- 
fusion at the feet of the priest. 

‘‘Wherefore, O prince!’’ inquired 
the priest, fixing upon his guest a mourn- 
ful and far-seeing gaze, ‘‘ wherefore hast 
thou journeyed from thy habitation 
beside the sacred river, unto this the 
remotest shrine of our master Brahma? 
Speak—for the ears of my spirit incline 
to thy words, even as the cups of flowers 
incline to the urgence of humming- 
birds.’’ 

Then the prince, prostrating himself 
afresh, made answer: 

‘Most reverend among the priests of 
Brahma, the echo of thy wisdom, borne 
on the breath of adulation, hath floated 
even unto the banks of mysterious 
Ganges. Also the renown of thy truth 
—which is boundless, save by the waves 
of distance which kiss ever the limits of 
earth on the east and on the west, on the 
north and on the south. The odor of 
thy sanctity likewise, like unto the per- 
fume of roses, distills itself through space 
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and woos ever the nostrils of true wor- 
shipers of the mysterious three who hold 
within their hands the destinies of men. 
Therefore, I—unworthiest of thy serv- 
ants—sojourning in the house of the 
king my father, being wearily perplexed 
by many problems of life, did bethink 
me to arise and journey even unto this, 
the temple of thy ministration, to seek 
of thy experience enlightenment concern- 
ing a thing of sore bewilderment.”’ 

Then the Brahmin moved aside into 
the inner court, signing to his guest to 
follow, and to the priests of the outer 
court to perform for the prince’s retinue 
duties meet unto hospitality. His royal 
visitor he conveyed into his own apart- 
ment and placed food before him, and 
water for his hands enriched with sweet 
perfumes. Wine also he brought, nor 
would enter into converse until his guest 
had been refreshed. When the prince 
had reposed himself and partaken of 
food, the Brahmin conducted him into a 
space of flowers apart from the temple 
and overlooking the vale and the forest, 
even unto the great plains beyond. Here 
they seated themselves, and the priest 
gravely commenced : 

‘*No magi am I, nor seer sublimated 
into the gift divine of interpretation of 
the hidden mysteries of earth and of 
infinite, but a priest of the second order, 
a gate-keeper alone of the temple of 
Brahma. Therefore, O prince, it is not 
as unto one gifted with divination thou 
must speak, but simply unto a man of 
experience, a man who for years hath 
sought but the light which beams from 
the sun of truth. Such light as falls 
through me, an imperfect medium, shall 
illumine the darkness of thy bewilder- 
ment, if such be the will of Brahma. 
Speak, therefore, O prince! even as the 
soul speaketh to solitude, without reser- 
vation.”’ 

With a genuflection more profound 
than ever, the prince recommenced : 

‘<O priest, most holy and reverend, 
now for many months have the eyes of 











mine intelligence contemplated, with 
interest unspeakable, this single quest- 
ion: How shall we emancipate our- 
selves and escape from the influence of 
women? Words of wisdom, transmitted 
from the fathers of learning, have I pon- 
dered ; tradition and oracle have I con- 
sulted, with no result save increase of 
bewilderment. My question remaineth 
ever unanswered. How shall we escape ? 
Through what portal shall we fly from 
am influence which dominates the world ? 
Woman, as appeareth from research and 
experience, hath ever been the motive 
power, the heart of hearts, the mystery 
of mysteries. To her influence, allure- 
ments, and seductions may be traced all 
the crime, profligacy, and infelicity of 
man. Her hand, through dark and 
devious ways, oft beckons him to dis- 
honor and death ; her voice, with witch- 
ing melody, lures him to shipwreck on 
the reefs of life; her eyes, with magic 
effulgence, lead him on and on through 
the jungle and forest of desire, and out 
upon the arid waste of disgrace and des- 
olation ; her influence, a fatal ignis fatuus, 
floats ever over the fell morasses, the 
sloughs of destruction, and the pits of 
death, within which are lost yearly 
unnumbered souls of men. Speak, O 
prophet of the benign brow and sunset 
eyes—speak and tell me, shall it be ever 
thus ?”’ 

Deeply pondered the Brahmin ere he 
made reply : 

‘¢O man, whom the life of woman was 
risked to bring into the finite life, thy 
question is one that hath bewildered the 
intelligence of sages since the smile of 
the immortal three caused the dawning 
of the universe. Much hath it been 
dwelt upon and reasoned; many have 
been the words spoken and the expe- 
riences related, great have been the 
thought and the wisdom it hath evoked. 
Yet ever, through all the ages, is the 
answer the same—there is no escape. 
Like as the herbs and the flowers which 
fill our material earth with beauty and 
fragrance and contain within their juices 
at once a potion and a poison, so is 
woman in our scheme of life! . Mys- 
terious, wonderful, our blessing and our 
curse. With celestial abnegation, she 
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will uphold us with the arms of her 
spirit and bear us even into the presence 
of the gods of happiness and truth; or 
with the subtlety of devils, she will 
drag us down, down, through abysses of 
woe and sin, even unto the rock which 
is in the centre of the kingdom of dark- 
ness, under which moan and languish 
the souls of the lost. From her all- 
pervading influence, there is no refuge ; 
from her mysterious power, no release. 
Like an atmosphere charged with the 
perfume of roses, like a breath heavy 
with the subtlety of opium, like the 
draught of the fiery wine-cup glowing 
through heart and veins, like the gleam 
of steel ere it drinks the life-blood of 
foes, like the warm clasp of friends’ 
hands after long parting, like the prayers 
of the blessed sorrowing over the sins 
of the earth, like the love-song of angels 
rejoicing over the pardoned in paradise, 
so is the influence of woman on the des- 
tiny of man. So it has been from the 
beginning ; so it must be unto the end 
—even the spiritual convergence into one 
whole of two elements which, with us, 
are represented by sex.’’ 

Between the pair, there fell silence for 
a space, which was at length broken by 
the priest with these words, given slowly 
and with thought : 

‘< Believe me, O prince! this problem 
is given to us not to avoid, but to 
subdue. This mysteriously subtle after- 
thought of creation stands before us the 
incarnation of life shadowed by death, 
the materialization of elements potent 
for righteousness or for destruction. The 
lesson for man’s learning is the lesson not 
of evasion, but of guidance. Weary not 
thyself, O ruler of men, with vain con- 
jecture or with idle cavil at mysteries 
which must ever be. Leave that to 
others—the ignorant and the vicious. 
Learn thou thy manful lesson manfully. 
Increase ever in strength, and the weak- 
ness of woman shall lean on thee; in 
nobility, and the soul of woman shall do 
thee reverence ; in truth, and the intel- 
ligence of woman shall bow ever before 
thee ; in justice and generosity, and the 
needs of woman shall incline to thee for 
succor; in gentleness, and the heart of 
woman shall cleave to thee with love; 
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in tenderness and courtesy, and the influ- 
ence of woman is thine, to weave and 
blend into the fabric of thy existence in 
what pattern thou wilt, until, for rich- 
ness of color, for beauty and strength of 
texture, thy life shall be as the garment 
of Brahma—wonderful to look upon and 
possessed of strange virtues. Thus is 
the problem solved by men gifted to 
penetrate the arcana of the universe. 
Thus, and thus only, is the mastery of 
the mysterious forces of womanhood 
obtained. Thus, and thus only, is her 
power made to yield itself captive to the 
intelligence of man and forced to wreath 
itself graciously about the granite of his 
purpose. 

‘«This ponder, O prince! laying to 
thy soul, for thine enlightenment, the 
truth unalterable, that along the track 
of life, over its wastes and its meadows, 
beside its dark rivers, on the crests of its 
mountains—leading, following, crossing, 
and recrossing the pathway of men—will 
ever be found the footprints of women.”’ 

With eyes of sadness, the prince gazed 
out into the distance; and his voice, 
when at length he quitted the temple 
of silence, was deep with intensity of 
thought and purpose, and tender with 
the music of hope. 





‘Most reverend and holy among the 
priests of Brahma,’’ he murmured, ‘ well 
have the sons of men declared thy wis- 
dom as far-reaching as the radiance of 
the lamps placed by the gods within the 
firmament for the enlightenment of the 
world. Deeply shall the words of thy 
wisdom be pondered in my soul, and 
earnest shall be my effort to profit 
thereby. But tell me, O sage of the 
wonderful visage! is there no teacher of 
this grand lesson of guidance, no charm 
of occult power, use of which shall blend 
the chords of life into worshipful music 
for praise of the gods? Open further 
mine eyes, that I may understand this 
marvelous thing.’’ 

Then softly answered the priest, his 
face set toward the glory of the west, 
and the words of-his mouth as tender as 
was the glance of his eyes: 

‘« Prince with the mournful brow and 
the troubled breast, listen, and learn of 
thine own spirit the lesson. Bend the 
ear of thine intelligence to the whisper 
of thy soul, and know that the charm of 
potency before whose power the power 
of woman wanes as wanes the pale light 
of a crescent moon before the full glory 
of the day-god, is changeless, infinite, 
omnipotent love.’’ 


M. G. McClelland. 
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THE KODAK DID IT. 


WIHICAGO! A summer day! 
The sun burned fiercely 
overhead, and only an occa- 
sional cloud gave moment- 
ary respite from the glare. 
A stiff lake-breeze cooled the graveled 
pavements and made the serrated shadows 
of the horse-chestnut leaves flutter beck- 
oningly. A toy-balloon man, with his 
score of blue and yellow worlds, had to 
cease business for fear of being carried 
up to heaven. ‘‘ Tho’ it’s me only chance, 
I’m not ready jist yet,’’ he said. 

Inside the Exposition grounds, the 
wind wrought havoc with feminine dra- 
peries and gave a glimpse of dainty feet, 
as a girl stepped from a boat in front of 
the Art Palace. A little figure dressed 
in brown and white from her sailor hat 
to her russet boots, compact and neat. 
In one hand, she carried a kodak ; and, 
pausing on the steps, she said to herself: 
‘7 must have this picture,’’ clicking her 
kodak, as shespoke, at the scene before her. 

It was a beautiful one, for the waters 
rippled and the willows swayed and quiv- 
ered on the banks of the Lagoon. Across 
the white bridges, the people streamed, a 
veritable Black Sea. Banners fluttered 
in the breeze, and the glistening dome 
of Horticultural Hall caught the sun’s 
rays till a thousand prismatic lights daz- 
zled the eyes. 

‘How can people think this is like 
Venice ?’’ thought Jessica Gardner, as 
she looked at the gondolas floating past. 
‘« Those painted brilliant things have all 
the stir and bustling air of Young Amer- 
ica, not the dreaminess of Venice. These 
make me think of the man who talked 
about ‘ dongola-riding.’ But I must fin- 
ish my pictures, and here is one,’’ she 
continued, as a man stepped from a boat 
and spoke to his gondolier in his soft 
Italian tongue. 

Now wasachance! A pause, a breath- 
less moment, and a whispered ‘‘ Do hold 
still, can’t you ?’’ from Jessica. A click ! 
‘<T’ve got him,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ and 
he does not know it.”’ 





Vain hope! for the man turned and 
gave a glance from the tell-tale kodak 
to the still more tell-tale face of the girl 
before him. 

«‘Ah, mademoiselle, you haf my peect- 
ure,’’ he said, in tones which made his 
broken English sound musical. 

‘ft beg your pardon,’’ she returned, 
the crimson flushing under the curls 
about her forehead. 

‘¢ But no—I thank you; and this is 
not the first time,’’ he continued, with a 
smile ; but Jessica, blushing still more, 
with a little bow, disappeared between 
the fluted columns of the Art Galleries. 

‘¢ Where have I seen that man before ?’’ 
she asked herself. ' ‘‘ Oh, remember: it 
was at the military review in Rome, last 
spring. - He was one of the Bersiglieri.’’ 

The Italian watched her as she went 
away, and, in addition to the picture 
entered in a leather-covered note-book 
that morning as ‘‘ No. 133, World’s Fair 
pictures, Italian officer and gondola,”’ 
there was another more lasting than the 
one on the gelatine roll—a feminine 
picture of Titian hair, expressive gray 
eyes, and a frank smile. 

The morning wore away. The Wel- 
lington Cafés poured forth a stream of 
people. The relief-guard tramped along 
and took up the weary round their prede- 
cessors had finished. 

‘Excuse me, guard,’’ said a tired- 
looking woman, with a World’s Fair 
frown frozen on her forehead, ‘‘ can you 
tell me if I’ve bin ’long here before ?”’ 

‘<Well, madame,’’ was the dry 
response, ‘‘ from the way you look, I 
should say you had.’’ 

‘‘ Thank you,’’ she said, relieved, and 
passed on to seek ‘‘ green fields and past- 
ures new.”’ 

The noon hour came and _ passed. 
Hungry people sat about on the cool 
green grass, eating sandwiches. Hun- 
dreds ‘‘ dropped a penny in the slot,’’ to 
get a glass of ubiquitous’ Waukesha 
Hygeia water. The constant spraying 
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streets, for the thirsty sun drank up the 
water as soon as it fell. Even the scarlet 
geraniums by the Horticultural Building 
seemed scorched in the sultry air. But 
the clouds deepened as the hours passed 
by; and Jessica, coming out of the Art 
Palace, saw the darkening sky. 

‘«It is going to rain, and I am to meet 
uncle at the Liberal Arts,’’ she said to 
herself. <‘‘ But he will wait a little, and 
I must have those effects of light and 
shade on the Wooded Island. It is just 
bright enough for good pictures.’’ 

She went swiftly across the interven- 
ing space until she reached the Japanese 
houses. In her demure bright way, she 
chatted with the Japanese, admiring their 
quaint politeness. Several pictures were 
registered, and, somewhat tired, she 
seated herself upon the steps of the little 
house. Before her lay the Lagoon, and 
the skeleton of the Intra-Mural rose in a 
soft-hued background. The globes of 
the electric lights seemed like twisted 
green lilies. Suddenly a voice said : 

‘¢ Missee, we closee housee, please,’’ 
and, startled, Jessica saw that the panels 
of the Japanese house were already slid- 
ing into place. 

The island seemed deserted, and the 
leaves of the poplar-trees were bleached 
to silver as with approaching storm. 
There were low grumblings of thunder 
in the air, and the paths were filled with 
fugitives. Down the street came the 
patrol, the splendid horses galloping 
wildly, scattering all before them. 
Jessica, coming quickly round a corner, 
was dashed by a burly man against the 
building. Almost stunned, she stood for 
a moment leaning against the wall, anda 
voice said : 

‘¢Can I assist you, mademoiselle? I 
fear you are hurt.’’ ; 

‘“‘T do not know,’’ she answered, 
smiling a little as she recognized the man 
she had met in the morning. Then, 
raising her hand to straighten her hat, 
which her feminine instinct told her was 
awry, she gave a little exclamation of 
pain and said: 

‘¢Oh, it is my wrist! I must have 
sprained it. I will go at once to meet 
my uncle, who is at the Manufactures 
Building.”’ 
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As she spoke, there was a sudden 
crash of thunder, a blinding flash, then 
a patter of rain, and thick drops fell. 
Jessica saw the kodak taken from her 
hand, an umbrella was held over her, 
and a decided voice said : 

‘* Mademoiselle must allow 
escort her to ashelter.’’ 

‘« Thank you,”’ returned she, meekly. 
‘*T will go to the Fisheries, since it is 
the nearest building.”’ 

‘“As you wish, mademoiselle,’’ he 
said, although one would not have thought 
from his expression that the nearest was 
the most desirable way for him. 

A few remarks on both sides, and the 
Fisheries Building was reached. They 
passed within the doors, the rain falling 
heavily ; but the gold-fish flashed like 
sunbeams in the great aquaria. 

‘«¢And now, mademoiselle,’’ said the 
Italian, ‘‘you must attend to your 
wrist.”’ 

‘It does not hurt very badly,’’ 
replied the girl. As she spoke, she took 
off her glove, and a frown of pain belied 
her words ; for the little wrist was dark 
and swollen, and her companion 
exclaimed : 

‘Ah, that is terrible! You will haf 
a cold in it, and that will make it not 
good. Will you not put it within this ?’’ 
offering her a spotless handkerchief. 

‘*Thank you, monsieur; but I have 
my own,’’ said Jessica, binding her 
embroidered kerchief about her wrist as 
best she could. 

‘“«May I help you?’’ he asked, and 
deftly tied the knots in the improvised 
bandage. 

Jessica glanced at the stalwart figure 
beside her. His closely clipped dark 
hair rose straight from his forehead. 
‘«« Like brown velvet,’’ she thought. His 
hazel eyes were keen but kind, and they 
softened as she said : 

‘‘You have been very good, mon- 
sieur.’’ 

‘No, mademoiselle; it is you who 
are good to me,’’ he replied, gazing at 
the sweet face beside him. ‘ Vill you 
mine noime ?”’ 

As he spoke, he produced his card- 
case and handed his card to _ the 
astonished girl. 
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‘¢Thank you, monsieur,’’ she said, 
confused, scarcely glancing at the name. 
‘¢ But see: the rain has ceased. I must 
go to meet my friends. Iam very grate- 
ful for all your kindness.’”’ 

A bow and a courteous ‘ Adieu, 
mademoiselle,’” was his only response, 
and Jessica hastened away. 

** How charming he is,’’ she thought. 
‘¢ What an interesting face—a really fine 
manner! Should I have told him my 
name? But no: so many girls are 
ready to pick up acquaintances ; I will 
not do that sort of thing.’’ For she 
came of good American stock, peopie 
‘ who prided themselves on their gentle 
blood, and she had a predilection for 
being ‘‘ properly introduced, you know.’’ 

This, however, did not prevent her 
from studying the card she had received. 
It had a coronet upon it, and read: 
‘¢Navarazzi, Giovanni. Fenente 2° 
Regg.** Fauteria, Genova.”’ 

In the parlor of the Richelieu, some 
days later, sat Madame la Baronne de la 
Vallée, in close conversation with Jessica 
Gardner. 

‘¢Oh, madame! Iam so glad to see 
you, and in my own America,”’ said the 
girl, in her frank way. 

‘And I, little friend—I too am glad to 
see you,’’ said the baroness. ‘‘ When 
we parted in Florence, I did not think 
to see you here; but the Exposition is 
the net which draws all fishes in.’’ 

‘‘Yes, both great and small,’’ said 
Jessica, smiling, with a little gesture 
from the baroness to herself. ‘‘ And 
how is monsieur le baron? He is well?’’ 

‘Well? Yes,’’ laughed madame, ‘‘ but 
in the most bad humor. He says the 
heat, it makes so hot! The houses not 
cool like Italy. There, the floors de la 
pierre ; here, carpets a metre high! Oh, 
I have had more than a bad quarter of 
an hour with him.’’ 

‘‘Ah,”’ laughed Jessica, ‘‘ he told me 
in Italy he was always cold. He should 
live in America !”’ 

‘¢ Oh, terrible !’’ said madame. ‘* But 
tell me, mon amie, what do you do in 
this country of yours? Your people are 
all so busy—you have no amusements !”’ 

‘‘Indeed we have,’’ said Jessica ; 
‘* but now everyone is interested in the 
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Fair. I am very fond of taking pictures 
with my kodak. Do you remember 
those I took in Florence last year ?’’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ replied her friend, ‘‘ with the 
little machine. You did not show me 
them.’’ 

‘‘T brought them with me to-day,’’ 
said Jessica. ‘‘See: here are some of 
your villa in Florence. Here is the Via 
Lorenzo Magnifico. These are all pict- 
ures of the review in Rome. But what 
is the matter ?’’ as the baroness started. 
She held in her hand the picture of an 
officer in the Bersiglieri. 

‘‘Here is the likeness of a friend of 
mine,’’ she said. 

‘*You know him?’’ asked Jessica, 
blushing a little under the searching gaze 
of the baroness. 

‘* He is the Count Navarazzi, of Genoa, 
a lieutenant in our army. His is one of 
the noblest names in Italy, and he has 
several medals for bravery. I must tell 
him you have his picture,’’ she added, 
teasingly. 

“‘Ah, no, madame—lI 'beg of you, do 
not,’’ said Jessica, distressed. ‘I only 
took his as I did these others, because of 
the pretty uniforms. See how many I 
have,’’ and she adroitly turned the con- 
versation, vexed that she could not con- 
trol the blushes which covered her face. 

Soon she rose to go, and, kissing the 
baroness in foreign fashion on both 
cheeks, she said : 

‘« But au revoir, chére madame. You 
will surely come to our ball next week, 
will you not ?”’ 

“ Yes,’’ replied madame. 
I shall enjoy it. 
American ball.’’ 

‘* Tshall hope tosee youthen. Adieu,’’ 
and Jessica passed out. 

Turning from the door, she encountered 
a familiar form, and the voice of the 
Italian who had come to her aid at the 
Fair said : 

‘‘Ah, mademoiselle, it is. you ! 
inquire how is your wrist?” - 

‘Much better, thank you,’’ she replied, 
and he stood aside as she went down the 
stairs. 

‘‘ Well, monsieur le comte, so you 
know my little friend ?’’ said the mock- 
ing voice of the baroness. 


‘*T am sure 
I have never been to an 
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‘“‘Ah, c’est vous, madame,”’ he said, 
turning quickly. ‘‘I was coming to pay 
my respects to you. No, I do not know 


mademoiselle, but I long to do so. Tell 
me, madame, who is she ?”’ 
<¢ Tell me all about it, my friend,”’’ 


returned the baroness, seating herself 
comfortably. 

‘« Last spring, in Rome, I saw her,’’ 
said he, as he drew his chair beside hers. 
‘‘T thought her charming—dquite differ- 
ent from our Italian girls. Then at the 
Fair I have seen her,’’ and he added an 
account of the accident and the storm 
the week before. ‘‘ Will you not present 
me to her ?’’ he said, impatiently. 

¢¢ Rest tranquil, rest tranquil ; I will do 
all my best,’’ said the baroness, to whom 
a love-affair was as interesting as the 
chase to an ardent sportsman. ‘‘ Her 
name is Jessica Gardner,’’ she continued. 
“« She is visiting her uncle, Major Verner. 
She was my guest in Florence, last spring, 
and she is charming. She has many 
lovers. There, do not look so miserable. 
I know she is not fiancée yet ; but she is 
very American, and, I think, does not 
fancy ‘ foreigners,’ as she calls us. She 
has refused many titles !’’ 

‘«« But, chére amie, you will surely help 
me to see her again,’’ said Giovanni 
Navarazzi, as he rose to say adieu. 

‘‘Yes, yes, my friend,’’ replied the 
baroness. ‘‘ But waita little, and I will be 
your help.’’ 

The next week, Baron de la Vallée 
announced his intention of not going to 
Major Verner’s ball ‘‘on such a warm 
night—terrible!’’ Madame did not urge 
him to reconsider. She graciously 
promised to give his regrets, and imme- 
diately dispatched a note to Count Nava- 
Tazzi. 

Late that evening, Jessica Gardner, a 
radiant vision in a Vienna gown of fleecy 
white, after greeting the baroness, heard 
her say : 

‘‘And now, petite amie, may I present 
to you afriend of mine? Mademoiselle 
Gardner, Monsieur le Comte Navarazzi,”’ 
and Jessica found herself giving a surprised 
smile to Her cavalier of the Fair. 

A few words from madame explained 
the circumstances, and, turning to the 
count, Jessica said : 





‘I am glad to welcome you to Runny- 
mede. In return for your kindness the 
other day, let me show you the house.”’ 

‘I thank you, mademoiselle,’’ and, 
offering his arm, they passed from the 
ball-room, blazing with lights and per- 
fumed with flowers. 

The hall was draped in flags, and above 
all floated the Stars and Stripes, while the 
colors of all nations blended in a daring 
harmony. Pausing at the green, white, 
and red, Jessica gave a laughing salute. 

“You see,’’ she said, ‘‘ your country 
is remembered.”’ 

‘“* Yes, mademoiselle. Bella Italia! 
Do you not speak Italian ?’’ he asked. 

‘*No, only French and American,’’ 
she said, smiling. 

‘*Then talk to me in French ; 
so little English,’’ he said. 

‘With pieasure,’’ returned Jessica, 
and, continuing in French: ‘‘ And do 
you like my country ?”’ 

‘*Your country-women better than 
your country,’’ was the response. ‘‘ You 
are so different from Italian women.’’ 

‘‘The Italian women are very beauti- 
ful; but I have read they are often fickle, 
while the men are simple and sincere. It 
is hardly fair to ask you if it is true,’’ she 
said. 

‘«Sometimes, yes,’’ was his reply. 
‘*But my country is much calumniated 
among you. Men come to see the 
Neapolitan lazzaroni with the same curi- 
osity as they gaze upon the Pantheon or 
Coliseum. You think of Italians as 
brigands and all that is bad !’’ 

‘¢ Ah, monsieur,’”’ said Jessica, earn- 
estly,; ‘‘not all Americans are like that. 
I am a thorough patriot, yet I sometimes 
long for the misty blue sky and the soft 
airs of Tuscany.”’ 

** You like it, ssiieaiaaiin’ Ah, 
perhaps you will return to us some day,’’ 
he said. 

‘“‘IT do not know,’’ caiman Jessica. 
‘¢ But what do you think of Chicago ?’’ 

‘*L’Exposition, it is magnifique! 
When I return to Italy, I shall tell all my 
friends they must come ‘4a |’Exposition 
a Kicago.’ But Kicago is not good. 
New York, all that is fine. But Kicago 
all noise, all dirt, all hurry !’’ 

’ «You are like one of the Bedouins in 
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the Midway, who sighs: ‘Chicago no 
good—no good for horses, no good for 
men. Syri good, but Chicago no good,’ ”’ 
laughed Jessica. ‘‘I am sorry you do 
not like our poor Chicago.’’ 

‘Tf it is yours, it needs must please 
me,’’ he answered. ‘‘ But, mademoi- 
selle, how is your wrist ?’’ he inquired. 

*‘ Quite well,’’ said the girl, ‘‘and I 
want to thank you again for your kind- 
ness the other day. Ishould have been 
quite drenched without your friendly 
shelter.’’ 

‘« The pleasure was mine,’’ he returned. 

‘« But come,’’ said Jessica. ‘‘ Let us 
return to the ball-room. I must present 
you to some of my friends. There are 
many beautiful girls here to-night.’’ 

‘*T can well believe it, mademoiselle,’’ 
he said, looking at her. ‘* But will you 
not honor me with a dance ?”’ 

She assented, and they left the cool 
porch with its inviting nooks and corners. 

Germans, when they dance, gallop in 
a round-and-round whirl. Englishmen 
trot with occasional jerks, as if taking a 
five-barred gate. But Italians dance 
more like our own American men, and 
Jessica felt a thrill of pleasure as she 
waltzed with the handsome lieutenant in 
his gorgeous uniform, his sword clanking 
at every step. She looked at the foreign 
attachés, at the army officers, at all the 
titled and distinguished people who 
thronged the room. The major’s balls 
were celebrated, and invitations were 
eagerly received. 

‘« There is no one who compares with 
him,’’ she said to herself, glancing up at 
the noble face. But the look which met 
hers was so warm, so full of something 
deeper than mere admiration, that her 
gray eyes fell quickly. 

She danced often with the count that 
night. Was he not a stranger? Must 
she not be civil to her uncle’s guests? 
When the strains of the last waltz died 
upon the summer air, and the lieutenant 
had said: ‘‘ Not adieu, but au revoir, 
since I may see you again, may I not, 
Mademoiselle Jessica ?’’ she murmured 
to herself: ‘‘It certainly was the nicest 
ball I ever saw !”’ 

Several weeks passed by, and Jessica 
seldom spent a day without seeing the 
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count. She was a thorough American, 
and had felt rather a distaste for for- 
eigners ; but she had an instinctive trust 
in Giovanni from the first. If he thought 
her different from Italian women, she 
found him unlike many of the men she 
had been brought into contact with. 
There was an enthusiasm, an earnestness, 
an evident sincerity, about him, which 
told in his favor when contrasting him 
with the mere money-getter, the blasé 
society-youth, or the college-boy who 
poses asa ‘‘ bold bad man.’’ He had 
his opinions and expressed them well, 
and Jessica felt a new and a pleasant sen- 
sation in being sometimes proved in the 
wrong. 

And Giovanni Navarazzi, brought up 
in the Italian fashion with the deepest 
respect for women in the abstract, like 
most of his race, had placed them on a 
different plane from himself. He had, 
in his impulsive southern manner, fallen 
headlong in love with Jessica, the first 
moment he saw her. When he found, 
in addition to her other charms, that she 
was in sympathy with his favorite themes, 
and that her mind was as cultured as 
her face was sweet, his feelings deepened 
beyond words. Italian women, brought 
up in seclusion, were never taught com- 
panionship with men. 

This lovely creature, with her frank 
good-comradeship, seemed to him an 
unattainable good. He knew she had 
refused men of higher rank than his own, 
and a fear of being deemed a fortune- 
hunter or of losing her friendship made 
him hesitate to seek for anything deeper. 

‘sAh,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ I cannot 
transplant this northern flower. I must 
return to Italy. I can never forget her, 
but she will be as a glowing star in my 
cloudy sky, however distant, still shining 
to illumine my night.’’ 

He determined to see her once more 
and say farewell. Seeking her at her 
home, he found her surrounded with 
friends. He made his adieu with a heavy 
heart; and Jessica, though expressing 
surprise at his unexpected departure, 
bade him ‘‘ bon voyage’”’ smilingly. 

Next day, kodak in hand, she wan- 
dered about the Fair. But even her 
camera did not seem so interesting as 
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usual. Everything reminded her of the 
absent friend with whom so many pleas- 
ant hours had been spent. The Art 
Gallery was teeming with Italian scenes. 
Haucini’s ‘* Charge”’ thrilled her 
through and through. So he would 
look in his blue uniform, dashing across 
a field at the head of his company. But 
what was that heap of dusty bloody blue 
in the corner of the painting? Ah! she 
could not look! 

Turning quickly away, the knowledge 
was borne in upon her that she had drifted 
from friendship with Giovanni into love. 
Walking thoughtfully along, she told her- 
self this was theend. Hewasgone. He 
did not love her; nothing could interest 
her now. She would return home. 

She walked slowly through the Horticul- 
tural Building, pausing a moment before 
a brilliant tropical flower, a dash of color 
against the soft green background. Per- 
haps such flowers as this grew about his 
home, that villa near Genoa, of which 
he had so often spoken to her. Oh, she 
must not think of him! Her eyes full 
of tears, she started on, when a voice 
caught her ear: 

‘« It is you, mademoiselle? What hap- 
piness !’’ 

The count stood beside her! She 
gave a ‘startled glance at his face, and 
her eyes fell at his eager gaze. 

He continued: ‘*I came to have a 
last look at the place I have spent such 
happy moments with you and the little 
machine. Ah, Mademoiselle Jessica, you 





have several pictures of me, but I have 
only one of you.”’ 

‘* I did not give you one,”’ said Jessica, 
hastily. 

‘¢No, mademoiselle ; I stole it. It is 
more lasting than your paper portraits. 
It is chiseled on my heart.’’ 

The girl’s head drooped. 

‘*T am sad to leave your country, 
Mademoiselle Jessica’ Will you think 
sometimes of your friend in Italy ?’’ 

‘«« Yes,’’ she answered, softly. 

They walked on through the fern- 
bordered paths. ‘The faint earthy smell 
of the tropics stole over their senses. 
The fountains splashed, and the whole 
building seemed nearly deserted. A 
long spray of Australian tree-fern, brush- 
ing Jessica’s brow, misplaced a tress of 
hair. She put up her hand to push it 
back, then glanced at Giovanni. 

‘< Must you really go to-morrow ?’’ she 
asked. 

‘«Yes,’’ he answered, then impul- 
sively: ‘‘unless you will go with me 
later as my wife!’’ his whole soul in 
his eyes. 

There was a pause, then: 

‘¢ Viva Italia!’’ said Jessica, giving 
him her dimpled hand. 

The American eagle seemed to flap his 
wings despairingly from the top of the 
Government Building. A slight breeze 
caught the flag of Italy. It streamed 
proudly to the south, as one of the stars 
of America promised to shine in Italian 
skies. 


M. F. Nixon. 














QUEBEC. 


N all North America, there is 
no city around which roman- 
tic associations cluster so 
thickly as Quebec. ‘Though 
it was founded in 1608, and 

that for this country is old, this halo of 
romance is not owing to its age; for it 
would puzzle the ‘‘ Wizard of the North’’ 
to invest with this indefinable charm the 
city of Jamestown, which was planted 
still earlier. Even St. Augustine, with 
its air of antiquity (for America), its gray 
mossy walls, and its venerable fort, does 
not share in the romance which envel- 
ops Quebec and which is due to many 
causes. 

When Samuel de Champlain, ‘ great 
captain, successful discoverer, noted 
geographer, and God-fearing Christian 
gentleman,’’ crossed the seas with his lit- 
tle band of twenty-eight artificers and 
traders, to build his tiny fort on the 
steep promontory where the waters of the 
joyous St. Charles River join those of the 
majestic St. Lawrence, the seeds of this 
romance were sown before even the first 
stone was laid; for the seeds of all 
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and greatest of the s 
included among the Canadian settlers. 
They devoted their fortunes and their 
lives to the effort to secure for France its 
fair proportion of the vast territory of 
the newly opened world of North Amer- 
ica, and, had they been as healthfully 
ignored as were the English colonists, 
their efforts would have been as success- 
ful. Fortunately for the English settlers, 
the mother-country was too much 
absorbed with its own dissensions to pay 
great heed to the colonists in far-off 
America, during all those important early 
years when restrictions would have been 
most hurtful. Charles I was naturally 
tyrannical enough to have meddled in 
North American affairs after the most 
‘* paternal’’ fashion, had he not been so 
entirely occupied in that vain effort to 
confirm the ‘‘ royal prerogative’’ which 
cost him his head. And Charles II was too 
indolent—as well, perhaps, as too wise—to 


concern himself with beyond-sea matters. 
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The reign of James II was both too 
short and too troubled to permit him to 
do the damage which must have resulted 
from what he would have thought and 
intended to be a wise helpfulness. So, 
for the first century of their existence, 
the American colonies were left happily 
unaided, and therefore untrammeled, so 
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and its extension, had nothing to prevent 
their bestowing their most careful atten- 
tion upon the Canadian colonies, where 
they hoped to found a new empire, not 
so much for France as for the Church. 
No colonies in the history of the world 
were ever so “‘helped’’ to their own 
destruction as were those of France. At 
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that they grew and flourished as sturdy 
infants do when allowed freedom and 
fresh air. 

Just the reverse was true of the French 
colonies. Henry [V—him of Navarre, 
Duke Sully’s ‘‘ Henry of glorious mem- 
.ory’’—died but two years after Cham- 
plain had built his little defenses on the 
promontory of Quebec. After its relig- 
ious wars, France, under his firm wise 
hand, had become peaceful and hopeful. 
Even the foolishness of his widow, the 
regent Marie de Medicis, could not over- 
turn all his labors for the good of the 
kingdom ; and during the reign of their 
son, Louis XIII, the power of France 
became aggrandized and concentrated to 
an unprecedented extent. France being at 
peace within her own borders, the great 
minister Richelieu, and after him Mazarin, 
both of them devoted to their Church 
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what might be called a year’s distance 
from the mother-country—for it fre- 
quently took that length of time to get 
an answer to a question sent from Quebec 
or Montreal to France—the colonists 
were yet forced to submit to the home 
government even the very smallest trifles, 
such as the right of one person or another 
to be first to receive the communion 
bread from the hands of the officiating 
priest, or the proper length of a lady’s 
train. 

Left in the wilderness to encounter 
dangers unknown and unsuspected by 
those who lived in the midst of courtly 
circles, they were yet bound hand and 
foot by restrictions so petty as to be con- 
temptible, and so strong as to be invinci- 
ble. Grand men, like Frontenac or La 
Salle, were treated like children who must 
be fed, clothed, punished, admonished, 














and ordered about, in matters of which 
they alone could know the rights, as if 
they were idiot wards of the home govern- 
ment. 

The early history of the city of Que- 
bec is in reality that of the French 
dominion in Canada, and it is a history 
full of exasperating tyrannical inter- 
ference from the mother-land, and of 
heroic effort and self-sacrifice on the part 
of most of the leaders of the colonists. 
Wandering over this city to-day, up steep 
and narrow streets where houses seem to 
hang to the rocks like martens’ nests, we 
pass gray and almost windowless convent- 
walls, or, entering the old cathedral, find 
food for dreams beneath its arches. The 
interior of this cathedral, consecrated in 
1666 by Monseigneur Laval, the first 
bishop of the colony, is built in the style 
known as that of 
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tones of its organ yet ringing softly in 
our ears, the solemnity is broken in upon 
by the lively and unmelodious strains of 
‘*Hold the Fort’’ to the noisy accom- 
paniment of cornets, drums, and tam- 
bourines in the hands of a Salvation Army 
troop. 

The situation of Quebec is unique in 
the world. Even Gibraltar is not more 
distinctive. The high, narrow, and 
‘rocky promontory lies between one of 
the most magnificent and one of the most 
picturesque rivers in the world, the lordly 
St. Lawrence and the charming St. 
Charles. The lower part of the town is 
but a narrow strip of wharves and stores 
running about the foot of the cliffs; the 
upper part, enclosed by a fortified wall, 
covers the end of the promontory: the 
Citadel crowns the very summit with 





Louis XIV. This we P : 
are accustomed to as- 
sociating with palaces 
rather than churches, 
and are surprised to 
find that all this gild- 
ing and white paint, 
abundantly _ lighted, 
do not in the least 
interfere with the 
devotional aspect. 
The brilliant high 
altar and the large 
paintings on the side 
walls, together with 
the richness of the 
gilded ornaments and 
the scariet capes and 
gold lace of the ver- 
gers, all form a fitting 
background fora con- 
gregation as un-Amer- 
ican and un-modern 
in appearance as if it 
were a part of a pag- 
eant in the Grand 
Monarque’s own time 
and country. 

Quebec is a city of 
contrasts; the new 
jostles upon the old. 
Coming out from 
the cathedral, with 
the deeply tender 
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WOLFE’S MONUMENT AND THE JAIL. 


bastions and parapets, and various streets 
and steps mount in zigzags from the 
Lower Town to the Upper Town. A 
large part of the latter is occupied by 
Catholic institutions—which is natural, 
considering that nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation of Quebec are Catholics. 

The houses have two principal features 
—a high steep roof pierced with dormer 
windows gives them a hovering sheltering 
effect, while their great stone chimneys, 
so tower-like and steadfast, add an appear- 
ance of protecting strength. Fortunately 
most of the old houses were built with 
thick walls of solid stone, and thus many 
of the most ancient dwellings have sur- 
vived the ravages of time and fire. 

After a heavy snow-fall, Quebec seems 
to be a glittering silvery city of the dead, 
so silent are its streets under their padding 
of snow. In few cases is the snow carried 
away, but is shoveled off the sidewalks on 
to the roadway, where it makes a bed for 
vehicles to come and go upon that is 
sometimes as high as the second-story 
windows of the houses. People on the 
opposite sidewalks are invisible to- each 
other, and often the poor pedestrian 
seems in danger of finding a sleigh-load 








of passengers or merchandise dumped 
suddenly upon his defenseless head. 

We pass out through the picturesque 
gates of the new city, which are modern, 
but, with rare good taste, are so in har- 
mony with the old that there is no sense 
of incongruity. Even here.the sense of 
the past is so dominating that one loses 
the consciousness of the troops of British 
red-coats or the kilted Highlanders, and 
remembers only the ragged, ill-armed, 
and nearly undiscipiined force of warm 
true patriots that swarmed around the 
standard of the heroic Montcalm, whose 
‘‘paternal’’ home government, unheed- 
ing his forecasts of the danger and his 
petitions for arms and defenses, had left 
him alone to defend his people and his 
standard against bold and well-armed 
aggression. 

It was a century and three decades 
ago, but how present it seems! The 
sympathies of posterity are always with 
vanquished heroism. Wolfe was a young 
man of noble courage and high achieve- 
ment, and only thirty-two years old when 
he met death and fame on the Heights of 
Abraham ; yet, to even his own country- 
men, those who have most profited by his 

















gallant capture of Quebec, and with it of 
the whole Dominion of Canada, his name 
has hardly the lustre of that of Mont- 
calm—because an heroic defense must 
always appeal to the heart more than the 
bravest assaults of the aggressor. 

Our pictures show us modern Quebec. 
Lord Dufferin did so much to beautify 
Quebec and improve its sanitary condi- 
tion, while preserving its picturesque and 
interesting features, that he should never 
be forgotten; but he will probably be 
best remembered by the beautiful terrace 
which is honored by his name. From 
this may be obtained one of the grandest 
views in the world, up and down the 
magnificent St. Lawrence, where beauty 
and sublimity seem to be united on 
terms of rare equality. 

The Champlain Market, wherein are 
gathered the ‘‘ habitants’’ from the lit- 
tle farms neighboring the city, is newly 
built ; yet it is upon the old site where 
once the troops and traders of New 
France bartered beads, mirrors, axes, 
fire-arms, and fire-water with the Indians 
for furs and corn. Now the neat, black- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked granddaughters of 
troopers and traders sit on their stools 
and knit and drive sharp bargains with 
their little produce, their chickens or 
eggs or vegetables or fruit or butter or 
cheese, just as do their cousins in the 
small cities and towns of the far-away 
Old World. The resemblance is enhanced 
by the oddly unfamiliar sounds of the 


French Canadian patois and the short 


skirts, the snowy caps and kerchiefs, and 
the bare brown arms of the chatting and 
knitting but. always alert saleswomen, 
and also by the frequent sight of priests, 
singly and in groups, and nuns always in 
couples. 

The monument which we see occupies 
the place of one originally erected on a 
portion of the old walls in 1827-8 to 
the memories of the two heroes who 
perished on the same eventful day of 
1759. The present monument, using in 
part the same material, was erected in 
1869. Plain as it is, its height of sixty- 
five feet, its fine proportions, and its 
commanding site make it a handsome 
monument. On the north side, look- 
ing toward the country to save which he 
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died in vain, the name of Montcalm is 
in large letters. On the opposite face, 
overlooking the river by which he reached 
the scene of his victory and death, is the 
name of Wolfe. Brothers in heroism, if 
not in religioys or political beliefs, it is 
fitting that they should be thus remem- 
bered together. 

Probably no city in the world is sur- 
rounded by scenery at once so grand 
and so picturesque as that of Quebec. © 
Photographs of waterfalls are not usually 
satisfactory things, and no picture of any 
sort can convey an idea of the powerful 
flow and the glittering dancing grace of 
the celebrated Falls of Montmorenci in 
summer, or its arctic pictures in winter, 
when the bright descending mass of 
water has been frozen into every imagina- 
ble form of fantastic fairy architecture. 

To the great river of St. Lawrence 
also does winter impart new beauties as 
well as new uses. Its watery highways 
cleared, it becomes a broad smooth 
sporting-ground for every sort of wintry 
diversion—sledging, skating, and snow- 
shoe races being prominent among them. 

For tobogganing, Quebec offers excep- 
tional advantages ; but the most exciting 
spot for this always exciting and some- 
times dangerous sport is at the Falls of 
Montmorenci, from the lofty summit of 
its ice-bound cove at lightning speed 
down to its base, and thence, like a bul- 
let from a.rifle, for hundreds of yards 
away out upon the glassy roadway which 
hides the swift-flowing St. Lawrence. 

Proudly enthroned upon its lofty cliffs, 
Quebec, with its impregnable fortress, its 
grand cathedrals, its churches and con- 
vents of stone, its ramparts, bastions, and 
batteries, is, notwithstanding, as Long- 
fellow says of Nuremberg, a 


«Quaint old town of toil and traffic, 
Quaint old town of art and song; 
Memories haunt its pointed gables, 
Like the rocks that round them throng.” 


Yet, behind these ancient ramparts, 
the spirit of growth and change is 
strongly stirring. Like the sap in the 
veins of the trees, which runs even under 
the icy hand of winter, it may be found 
by tapping, long before even a bud has 
begun to swell. 

Helen Evertson Smith. 
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F you want a genuine romance 

Sef Dw in real life, to beat anything 

imaginary that you fiction- 

Bx | writers can conjure up, here 

, it is, in the history of one 

of my clients,’’ said a gray-haired West- 

ern lawyer to me the other day, and this 
is the story he told: 

Thirty years ago, John Williams, a 
working-man, died in a far Western 
town, leaving a widow and two children 
in almost destitute circumstances. The 
widow was a delicate little woman, forty 
years of age, unskilled in any work save 
that of home-keeping, and the problem 
of bread-winning thus suddenly presented 
to her was appalling. 

But soon she rallied and went bravely 
to work in a carpet-store, sewing carpets 
at eight dollars a week, doing the best 
she could, and managing somehow 
—heaven only knows how—to keep her- 
self and children clothed, housed, and 
fed. She was not strong, and the unac- 
customed toil was a terrible strain upon 
her # but she loved her children with a 
love surpassing all but a mother’s under- 
standing, and so kept up the struggle 
until four long years had worn away. 
At the end of that time, an unexpected 
chance of release came to her. A mah 
who had known and loved her in her 
girlhood came from his home in an 
adjoining State, to seek her out. 

‘‘T have always loved you, Mollie,’’ 
he said ; and she never doubted it, for 
David Wood was a man of truth and few 
words. She could recall, too, a time 
when she had come very near to loving 
him, in the old days, before she had 
known John Williams. Besides, had 
he not been constant to her for twenty 
years? Ah, she was a woman, and that 
latter argument was strongest of all 
—stronger, even, than her longing for 
rest and protection. So she told him 
she would ‘talk to the children about 
=" 

But the four years of widowhood, that 
had streaked the brown of her hair with 
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gray, had developed the boy and girl 
into youth and maiden, with ideas and 
opinions not always a reflection of her 
own; and now she found them bitterly 
averse to the thought of a second mar- 
riage for her. In vain she brought for- 
ward ail the good sensible reasons that 
urged her to accept David Wood’s offer. 

‘*T am growing old,’’ she said, ‘‘ my 
health is failing; if I keep on working, 
I shall break down in two or three years 
more. It will then be too late to think 
of marriage, and there will be nothing 
left me but to sit with folded hands, a 
life-long burden to you, my children.’’ 

They declared with one voice that she 
could never be a burden to them. 

‘*My trade is almost learned,’’ said 
the boy; ‘‘then I will earn enough for 
all of us.’’ 

‘My education is nearly finished,’’ 
said the girl; ‘‘then’I will teach, and 
my salary will help.’’ 

‘*But,’’ said the mother, patiently, 
‘‘have you thought of that time in the 
future, that is sure to come, when you 
will both marry and go into homes of 
your own? Neither my son’s wife nor 
my daughter’s husband, however good 
they may be, will be as happy, with a 
useless decrepit old woman around, as 
they would be without her. The lives 
of many a young couple are embittered 
by just such an infliction, to say noth- 
ing of the humiliation suffered by the 
dependent one.’’ 

‘IT wouldn’t marry a girl who could 
regard my mother as a dependent ora 
burden,’’ said the boy, proudly. 

‘¢T shall never marry,’’ protested the 
girl. <‘‘I shall teach always, and you 
shall keep house for me, mamma dear.”’ 

The mother smiled and sighed; her 
smile was for her children’s loving devo- 
tion, her sigh for their ignorance of life’s 
changes and vicissitudes. 

‘¢He could do so much for both of 
you,’’ she urged, appealing at last to 
their selfish instincts. ‘‘ He is a man of 
means, influence, and social standing.”’ 











‘* We have struggled through the worst 
without a step-father; we do not need 
his help now,’’ was their united verdict, 
and in the face of every argument they 
remained immovable. 

‘¢T will have no step-father,’’ said the 
boy at last. ‘If you marry him, I shall 
go to sea and never come back.’’ 

That settled it, of course. Poor faith- 
ful David Wood went home alone, and 
the weary little mother toiled on, praying 
silently the old, old prayer: ‘‘ Father, for- 
give them; they know not what they do.”’ 

Within three years afterward, the son 
died, and the daughter married an utterly 
worthless man, incapable of providing a 
comfortable home for her, much less for 
her mother. And so the toil and the 
weariness went on for five years more ; 
then the long-feared break-down came, 
and Mary Williams was homeless, except 
for a comfortless corner in the wretched 
place her daughter called home. She 
was never able to work again, and for 
ten years she drank deep of the cup of 
dependence, want, and misery. Then, 
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one stormy night, when her daughter 
was absent from home, her drunken son- 
in-law ejected her from the house. She 
was found by strangers, hours later, lying 
in the road, unconscious, and was taken 
to a hospital. From the hospital, she 
was sent to the county poor-house, a 
pauper, sixty-two years old, white-haired, 
bent, and broken-hearted, praying only 
that the end might be near. 

But, strange to say, it was not. One 
day, David Wood—himself silver-haired 
but hale and strong—walked into that 
dismal place and took her by the hand, 
saying once more: 

‘« Mollie! Mollie! I have always loved 
you, and now I am going to take you 
home.”’ 

And he not only took her home, but 
built a new home for her, a palace of 
beauty and elegance; for he is worth 
half a million, and has no kith nor kin 
to leave it to. 

Verily, the lawyer was right ; imagin- 
ary romance pales before such an instance 
of real devotion. 


Carrie Blake Morgan. 
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HERE’S a spot in the mountains, where the dew, dear, 
Is laden with the odors of the pine, 
Where the heavens seem unbounded, and their blue, dear, 
Is deepest where it mirrored seems to shine. 


There, at morn and eve, with rapture old and new, dear, 
The thrushes sing their double song divine, 

And the melody their voices breathe, of you, dear, 
Speaks ever to this happy heart of mine. 


There’s a cabin in the mountains, where the fare, dear, 
Is frugal as the cheer of Arden blest ; 

But contentment sweet and fellowship are there, dear, 
And Love, that makes the feast he honors—best ! 


There’s a lake upon the mountains, where our boat, dear, 
Moves gaily up the stream or down the tide, 

Where, amidst the scented lily-buds afloat, dear, 
We dream the dreams of Eden as we glide! 


Florence Earle Coates. 











A CLOUD ON 


HAT he was the happiest man 
moon earth, Frank Field, for 
three days the husband of the 
s-| girl he adored, had repeat- 
edly declared to his Ethel, 
and was quite honestly disposed to believe 
himself; but at the same time, so imper- 
fect at best are earthly joys, he could not 
have denied within himself that, even 
before the triumphant strains of the wed- 
ding-march had ceased ringing in his 
ears, he had been conscious that, with all 
his bliss, there had still been room in his 
heart for a tiny shoot of discontent to 
attach itself, with hint of vigorous 
growth. 

He had been warned of just this danger 
by his particular friend and adviser, ‘Tom 
Blaisdell, in whose judgment on all mat- 
ters he had the greatest confidence; and 
without doubt, as is usual in such cases, 
he had been the more sensitively alert to 
perceive the grievance because of the 
candid advice of this zealous mentor. 
‘*She is a charming girl, and I don’t 
blame you for taking your chances, all 
things considered,’’ ‘Tom had coolly 
observed when congratulating his friend 
upon the engagement, nonchalantly smil- 
ing with that air of ‘* tell truth and shame 
the devil’’ candor which distinguished 
him; ‘‘I dare say you will find yourself 
as happy as the proverbial sunflower—if 
you don’t object to playing second fiddle 
to your mother-in-law,’’ this last with a 
sort of patronizing pity which Frank had 
found particularly offensive at the time 
and had frankly resented in good set 
speech. 

But none the less the words had lin- 
gered ominously in his mind, filling him 
with unacknowledged foreboding. In 
truth, he had found his dear one’s mother 
a somewhat trying factor in his courtship. 
Never, he was persuaded, could there 
have been a more dutiful and loving 
daughter than sweet Ethel Neeley ; but, 
while he loved her the more for this 
childlike docility and clinging devotion, 
there were still times when these domi- 
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nant traits in her character had seemed 

more exasperating than admirable to the 
lover, who, an only son himself, had been 

taught to regard his own desires as of 
paramount importance. It was Mrs. 

Neeley who always settled whether her 

Ethel should drive or walk or do this or 

that, as her lover desired; it was she 

who, upon plea that she could not yet 

resign her only child, had delayed the 

marriage until the last remnant of Frank 

Field’s patience had seemed exhausted ; 

she it was who, when finally the happy 

day had been conceded, had advised and 

planned every detail appertaining, with 
such vigor—and withal, it could not be 
denied, with such rare good sense—that 
Frank had fairly come to feel that it was 
only through kindly sufferance that he 
was even allowed to play second fiddle in 
this domestic orchestra. He had fondly 
fancied that the wedding-bells would ring 
out the knell of this suave despotism ; but 
he was to discover, in respect to this 
dutiful daughter whom he had wedded, 
that absence but seemed to make the 
heart grow fonder ; that, with every mile 
put between them by the flying train, 
poor Ethel but thought in more faithful 
tenderness of the mother whom she had 
left. Indeed, though even to himself he 
would scarce have owned it, with Blais- 
dell’s mischievous words ever rankling in 
his heart, there had come moments of 
exasperation even in these three days of 
idyllic bliss, when his Ethel had reminded 
him of nothing so much as one of those 
French dolls whose répertoire of speech 
stops short with that one word: 
‘¢ Mamma.”’ 

St. Paul had been the first stopping- 
place on their wedding journey, for the 
very cogent reason, to the young hus- 
band’s mind, that they had no friends 
there, and thus he might hope at last to 
have his darling quite to himself, promise 
of bliss unspeakable after the relentless 
chaperoning from which he had so long 
suffered. For the place itself, he had 
only that tolerant indifference which the 











average citizen of Chicago is apt to 
accord to all places beside his own windy 
city; but, though ready to vote that 
unfortunate spot of earth as pitifully poor 
in points of interest, and though now in 
a mood to demand as little as might be 
in the way of outside entertainment of 
any sort, he was still a somewhat con- 
scientious traveler of the American type, 
bound to miss as little as might be of 
whatever time and chance might be hold- 
ing out as he journeyed; and blessed, 
moreover, with the abounding energy of 
robust youth, he was disposed to leave no 
stone unturned in all St. Paul in any way 
worthy the sightseer’s attention. But 
here, to his surprise and growing dismay, 
he found the plans which he was rest- 
lessly ready to devise for every hour of 
the day continually hampered and hin- 
dered, as it seemed, by the interminable 
letters which Ethel conceived it her first 
duty each day to indite to her mother. 
And even if Frank, who would never 
write a letter himself where he might 
possibly shirk the duty, could have seen 
reason for this indefatigable correspond- 
ence, he must still have been more or 
less irritated by the continual reference 
to that tenacious parent in Ethel’s artless 
talk. A jealous suspicion grew up in his 
mind that the thought of being with 
her mother again counted for even more 
than her present happiness, in his dar- 
ling’s heart. However strenuously he 
might insist upon his happiness, he felt 
himself strangely disquieted, while ever 
more clearly in his fancy he could see 
Blaisdell’s mocking smile, hear his sar- 
donic ‘‘I told you so.’’ 

And on the evening on which they 
resumed their journey westward from St. 
Paul, moreover, it happened that this 
gathering cloud was no little deepened 
for the time by the fact tia they nar- 
rowly escaped missing their train, and all 
because of a postscript which Ethel was 
moved to add at the last minute to that 
daily bulletin home. It was a matter of 
no real moment, indeed, whether they 
caught that particular train or not ; but 
Frank Field had the true masculine hor- 
ror of getting left, whatever the matter 
involved, and, once a plan had assumed 
shape in his mind, was always keenly 
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tenacious in sticking to its conditions at 
whatever cost. In particular did he find 
the present cause of delay most exasper- 
ating. 

‘IT cannot imagine what you could 
have left to say to her, when you have 
given her the most of the day already,’’ 
he rather ill-humoredly remarked, when 
they were seated in the carriage, the 
driver promised an extra fare if he got 
them to the train in time. 

‘¢ Would you like to read the letter ?”’ 
she tartly retorted, always hating to be 
hurried, and being no little ruffled because 
of his brusque impatience, which she 
considered perfectly unreasonable. 

‘¢ My curiosity is not quite so excess- 
ive as that, thanks,’’ with sardonic court- 
esy ; ‘‘and it would be a pity to have 
any more time wasted on the effusion, 
don’t you think?’’ This was rather 
brutal; and, perhaps a little ashamed of 
himself, perhaps somewhat frightened 
at his own temerity, he subsided into 
silence, while Ethel wrathfully ignored 
his existence until they had for some time 
been settled in their sleeper and on their 
way, when a sudden anxiety urged her to 
impulsive speech. 

‘« You have forgotten to mail my letter, 
Frank—I am sure you have,’’ she cried, 
accusingly. They were just moving into 
the station at Minneapolis as she spoke, 
and Frank sulkily delayed his answer for 
a full minute, staring abstractedly at an 
engine on the next track. 

‘*T believe I did, now you speak of 
it,’’ he slowly admitted, nonchalantly 
feeling in his pocket for the missive he 
knew well was there. ‘‘ But I suppose 
it does not particularly matter. It will 
keep.’”’ 

‘‘Keep?’’ ina key of indignant dis- 
may. ‘*‘ Not matter—my letter to mamma 
—when I promised her that I would 
write every day—when my letters are all 
that she has to comfort her? You must 
not forget that we have never been sep- 
arated for a day in all my life until 
this.”’ 

Poor Frank, meeting the reproach in 
her eyes, began to feel himself a brute, 
and, with the unreasonableness of man, 
was but goaded to more reckless savagery 
by the feeling. ‘I am not likely to for- 
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get it,’’ he dryly retorted, ‘‘ seeing that 
no less than twenty times a day I am 
informed afresh of that interesting fact. 
It has begun to suggest the probability 
that you regret too much your separation 
now.”’ 

‘¢T shall regret it if you are subject to 
very frequent attacks of your present 
temper,’’ retorted Ethel, sharply—like 
most small women, possessed of a robust 
temper herself upon occasion. 

‘*T am afraid the attacks may become 
chronic if—’’ breaking off abruptly, 
glancing about to assure himself that the 
section behind them was unoccupied. 
Then, after a moment, in gentler mood, 
he added almost imploringly, bending 
over her so that his mustache brushed 
her averted ear: ‘‘Do you know, I am 
wondering, dear, what are really the rel- 
ative positions of a husband and a mother 
in a wife’s heart? Which has the first 
place ?”’ 

‘‘Nobody can ever take a mother’s 
place,’’ with compressed lips. ‘‘ Nobody 
should expect it.’’ 

‘*T am sorry that you did not tell me 
that sooner,’’ looking pale as he abruptly 
turned away. ‘‘I will go and attend to 
your letter now, if you will excuse me,”’ 
his smile not pleasant to see. 

‘¢But—’’ she began, in a qualifying 
tone ; but he was gone. Looking out of 
the window, she saw him hurrying away, 
evidently searching for a letter-box ; 
watched him with strange fascinated gaze, 
as though she saw him now for the first 
time. It was perhaps the first time that 
she had fully realized the vast moment of 
that step which had exchanged a mother’s 
adoring service for a husband’s untried 
love. She, indulged and petted all her 
life, had never been called to think for 
herself in any emergency before ; mamma 
had always been at hand to assume every 
responsibility and shape every plan or 
opinion. Frank Field had charmed her 
girlish heart with his robust masculine 
beauty and ardent love-making, and, with 
mamma’s approval, it had seemed simply 
natural to drift on into this marriage, 
with no thought of any possibility of ill. 
But now she lay back in her seat with a 
chill sense of surprise, looking toward 
the future with blank dismay. Frank 
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was plainly jealous and of her mother, 
and it appeared quite clear that he was 
capable of being both ill-tempered and 
unreasonably exacting. And-~to go 
through such a crisis without her mother 
at hand to advise and arrange the diffi- 
culty seemed to the poor child a weight 
of trouble simply overwhelming. 

Frank, meanwhile, having mailed the 
letter, was walking up and down outside 
in a perturbed and repentant frame of 
mind, heartily ashamed now of his peev- 
ish outburst, the first cloud across the ' 
brightness of their honeymoon. ‘The 
brief storm had, as it were, cleared the 
atmosphere so that he seemed to see the 
situation in better perspective. Had this 
been the way to win his darling for his 
very own? She was but a child, after 
all, bound to her mother by the unques- 
tioning habits of a childhood’s love. She 
would grow to womanhood in his arms, 
and her woman’s heart would make him 
rich with all that tenderness for which 
he hungered so impatiently. And now 
he had been so foolishly precipitate, 
angering her, repelling her by that bully- 
ing show of temper. He burned to 
make amends, to recover the ground he 
felt for the moment lost ; and with the 
desire came the masculine impulse to buy 
something for her, to fetch her some- 
thing which might please her. He 
looked about hastily for flowers, fruit, 
anything. 

‘« How long does that train stop here ?’’ 
he called out to a passing porter. 

‘¢Ten minutes, sah,’’ returned that 
worthy, hastily glancing over his shoulder 
as he shot by. 

But seven minutes of the allotted 
time had passed when Frank came hurry- 
ing back with a box of Huyler’s daintiest 
confections and a book which Ethel had 
expressed a desire to read. He thought 
how he would lay his peace-offering on 
her lap, with a plea for forgiveness so 
tender in its words that it must win for 
him the forgiveness his heart so craved. 
Eagerly dreaming his dreams as he hur- 
ried on, he suddenly stopped short in 
startled awakening. The only train upon 


the track seemed certainly headed the 
wrong way. 
‘* What has become of that Western 














express ?’’ he called out sharply, to a 
shabby man lounging near. 

‘¢ Become of it?’’ repeated that indi- 
vidual, listlessly gazing down the tracks. 

‘«Where has it gone, man?’’ sorely 
fretted by this show of callous indiffer- 
ence in so vital a matter. 

‘«Don’no’s I know the next stop 
beyond this,’’ drawled the shabby man, 
a gleam of teasing humor in his half- 
closed eyes. 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me it has gone ?”’ 
yelled Field, in a frenzy of dismay. 

‘¢ Did you s’pose it tied up here for 
the night ?’’ with a derisive grin; but 
poor Field was too much overcome by 
the calamity which had befallen him to 
heed the taunt. But one idea was clear 
in the chaos of his mind. 

‘‘T want a special engine to overtake 
that train,” he cried, looking as if he 
would board the first one he saw. 

‘Well, I hope you may get it,’’ 
‘retorted the other, with a laugh which 
conveyed a mocking incredulity of any 
such result; but Field was already 
beyond earshot, possessed of another 
frenzied purpose. 

‘‘T want to send a message immedi- 
ately—without an instant’s delay,’’ he 
breathlessly cried to the clerk, whose eye 
he happened to catch as he thrust his 
head in at the telegraph window. 

‘¢Then you’ll have to go up to the 
other office,’’ returned that person, 

"calmly turning upon his heel. ‘‘ We're 
full of work for the line. Can’t do 
anything for you for half an hour.”’ 

‘* But, heavens! man, it’s a matter of 
life and death! You must take it!’’ 
The young husband’s lip quivered boy- 
ishly as he wiped the beads of perspira- 
tion from his forehead. The clerk 
looked faintly interested. <‘‘I’m left 
here—got off the train to mail a letter 
—and my wife—I must catch her with a 
message! She has never traveled alone 
—she has never been separated from her 
mother for a day in her life until now !’’ 
Ah, the agony of shame and contrition 
that possessed him as he unconsciously 
drifted into that hated formula. To 
think that he had taken her away from 
that mother’s care to let anything like 
this happen ! 
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The clerk discreetly wiped away a 
smile with the edge of a blotting-pad. 
‘<Oh, I see,’’ he said, comprehensively. 
‘Well, write your message; and as 
soon as we can finish what we are on for 


the road, we’ll put it right through for 


you. ‘There’s plenty of time—Northern 
Pacific, was it not? Well, your wife will 
hear from you at the first stop. And I 
say—better wire her to get off at Bis- 
marck and wait for you, if you are going 
that far. There’s the Manitoba express 
goes out in fifteen minutes, and beats the 
Northern Pacific in time. Will get you 
into Bismarck ten minutes ahead of your 
wife, after all, and you can give her a 
pleasant surprise. Oh, thanks, no—one 
is enough,’’ with a cheery laugh, as 
Field would have thrust upon him the 
entire contents of his  cigar-case. 
‘‘ Good-bye, and good luck to you.”’ 
Ethel, who had been prepared to give 
her lord most unmistakable evidences of 
displeasure upon his return, began, after 
a little, to grow restless when he did not 
return to receive the scathing speeches 
she had composed for his discomfiture. 
Assuming that she wished a glass of water, 
she had loitered to the end of the car, 
glancing about for him, by no means 
soothed in spirit to discover him, as she 
thought, sulkily smoking by himself out 
on the back platform, his broad shoulders 
leaning against the door. With an elab- 
orate affectation of indifference hiding 
fresh displeasure, she returned to her 
seat. But Ethel’s anger was always as 
a flash in the pan; being, moreover, a 
most gregarious little animal, she was 
soon desperately lonely, to the end that 
after half an hour the last remnant of her 
dignified. wrath had dissolved in a burn- 
ing desire for Frank’s society. It was 
easy to invent a pretext to call him to her, 
and she eagerly hurried again to that car 
door against which the smoker’s back 
had rested ; but now ng one was there. 
A frightened look crept into the lovely 
eyes as she stared out upon the deserted 
platform in the fast-gathering darkness. 
It was before the day of vestibule trains, 
and an awful fancy flitted through her 
mind of her handsome husband, by some 
heedless step, hurled from the car and 
lying now upon the track behind, 
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mangled, suffering, perhaps even dying 
there in the darkness alone! But, of 
course, this was absurd, she quickly told 
herself, as she returned disappointedly to 
her seat. Frank, of all men, so strong 
and brave, would surely take care of him- 
self under all circumstances; he had 
merely gone into the other car. Perhaps 
he meant to punish her a little by stay- 
ing away like this. It was not like him, 
not like the lover she had known up to 
this ; but she might have hurt him more 
than she had meant by her hasty words 
—he did love her so! her heart warming 
with the thought. A porter was passing, 
and she hastily called him to her. <‘* Will 
you find my husband, please, and tell 
him that I would like to see him ?”’ blush- 
ing prettily; it was such a novel experi- 
ence still to be saying ‘‘ my husband.’’ 
‘* He is in the other car, I think.’’ 

It was some time before the porter 
returned, and then he was alone. 

‘*The gentleman that was a-sitting 
here, I can’t find him nowhars, ma’m,”’ 
he said, apologetically. 

‘‘But he must be on the train,’’ cried 
poor Ethel, growing pale, the dreadful 
fancy of her Frank lying in helpless suf- 
fering upon the deserted track recurring 
to her mind with sickening force. ‘‘ You 
must find him—you must look again—he 
must be on the train somewhere.”’ 
And the conductor, coming along just 
then, sympathizing with her alarm when 
the situation was explained to him, 
promptly offered to join in the search. 

‘‘l’m afraid he got left at Minne- 


apolis,’’ he faltered, uncomfortably, 
when he came back from the fruitless 
quest. d 


‘°Oh, no—I saw him after we had left 
Minneapolis; he was standing on the 
rear platform of the car, smoking—I saw 


him,’’ moaned the unhappy girl, a look 
of horror in her eyes. ‘‘ He has fallen 
off! He is—oh q’’ drawing a long terri- 


fied breath, her voice sinking to a shud- 
dering whisper, ‘‘God has done it to 
punish me !”’ 

‘*Not a bit of it,’’ retorted the con- 
ductor, cheerily, but full of kindly sym- 
pathy for her evident despair. <‘‘ It was 
some other fellow you saw—must have 
been. Only had 2 look at his back, any- 
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way, did you? Exactly; and it was 
easy to be mistaken in the darkness. 
We'll have a wire at the first stop, 
explaining that your husband got left 
somehow and will be along by the next 
train ; now, just you wait and see.”’ 

‘*T am afraid something is the matter. 
Can I be of any help ?’’ asked a sweet- 
voiced woman, coming from the other 
side of the car. When the conductor 
had explained, making as light of the 
matter as he could with courtesy to the 
unhappy wife, the newcomer seated her- 
self sympathetically beside the white- 
faced miserable girl, taking one of the 
cold hands in a tender clasp, while, with 
cheery confidence, she strove to reas- 
sure her. ‘* How unfortunate! But of 
course you will not allow yourself to feel 
nervous. You will surely have a tele- 
gram at the next station, explaining 
everything.’’ 

‘¢Oh, no, I shall have nothing ; I shall | 
never have anything again,’’ in utter 
hopelessness. <‘‘I must telegraph to 
mamma—she must come. But what can 
she do ?’’ in a voice of anguish. ‘* She 
cannot give him back to me! I do not 
want her!’’ breaking into a passion of 
despairing tears with the realization that, 
for the first time in her life, she faced a 
trouble beyond any remedy a mother’s 
devotion might devise. 

‘¢Oh, but you must not give way so,’’ 
urged the sweet-voiced woman, compas- 
sionately. ‘*Surely you have no rea- 
son.”’ 

‘* No reason? When my husband may 
be—dead ?”’ 

‘« But I am sure it cannot be so bad as 
that. Be brave, my dear, and trust in 
the Father who does not willingly afflict 
nor grieve the children of men,’’ mur- 
mured the other, softly. 

‘“‘Ah, but He punishes,’’ the girl 
retorted, . heart-brokenly, turning her 
shoulder upon the kindly comforter with 


a sortof sullen defiance. ‘‘ But oh! my 
dear, dear Frank! If he had only 
known !”’ 


‘¢ But Iam sure that he does know,”’ 
with a soft caressing note of laughter that 
seemed, somehow, wondrously reassuring. 
“‘And you shall tell him again to-mor- 
row.”’ 
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And, as had been predicted, when the 
train came to the next station, the con- 
ductor hurried into the sleeper, his face 
radiant with sympathetic delight over that 
coarse buff envelope which he bore in his 
hand, the telegram which seemed now to 
Ethel as a message from heaven. As all 
the others had readily assumed, Frank 
had been left at Minneapolis; but he 
hastened to assure his wife that he would 
meet her at Bismarck in the morning. 
Meanwhile she was to be brave, and the 
conductor would look after her; he had 
sent a special message to that gentleman, 
putting her in his charge and explaining 
about the tickets, while finally even that 
prosaic bit of brown paper was made to 
add Frank’s love to its message of cheer. 
Amid the smiling chorus of congratula- 
tion and ‘‘told you so,’’ the blushing 
happy girl could not refrain from carry- 
ing that blessed paper to her quivering 
lips. ‘* I never was so happy in all my 
life,’’ she whispered to her smiling neigh- 
bor, her eyes shining like stars. 

But she was even happier, when, at 
Bismarck next morning, she was folded 
close to her husband’s throbbing heart, 
in an embrace which left her fairly breath- 
less. She screamed a little in the first 
happy shock, not having expected him to 
be there before her, when he had been left, 
at last accounts, so far behind ; she could 
not imagine how it had been accom- 
plished, but she hardly listened to his 
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ever since ?’’ 

“< T only remember my ugly words, dear, 
which I have been repenting. And I 
have been thinking,’’ the soft eyes dia- 
mond-bright with unshed tears, ‘‘ you 
must never be jealous again, dear. It is 
not that I love poor mamma less than I 
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heart, for I love you so differently—so 
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‘*But I do understand, sweet,’’ he 
whispered, stopping the tremulous lips 
with passionate kisses. ‘‘I understand 
that my love is at last my own, even as 
I would have her—my own true wife. 
God bless her !’’ 
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THE STORY OF A STATUE. 


HERE are some women 
who seem made to be loved 
without giving any love in 
return. Such a woman, in 
her twentieth year, was Viola 

She was not at all of the apa- 





Chantrey. 
thetic type, though her speech and motions 
were usually slow and her manner calm. 
She had lovely hands, profuse chestnut 
hair, and a beautiful chiseled profile. If 
her gray eyes were not bright, they were 
nevertheless charming in their expression 


of reverie and spiritual repose. When 
the young American sculptor, Rudolph 
Dartmouth, first met her as his own fel- 
low-countrywoman at a little musical 
party in Paris, he told himself that here 
was an ideal model for his meditated 
statue of Ruth. 

Rudolph was an enthusiastic sculptor, 
and had made the French capital his 
home, occasionally taking trips into Italy, 
but not often revisiting his native Massa- 
chusetts town over-seas. There was good 
reason for the paucity of these transat- 
lantic journeys. Rudolph had scarcely a 
living relation in his own country, and, 
except for the qualms of homesickness 
that now and then beset him, he would 
never have returned to it at all. 

The Chantreys had lived somewhere 
near the Arc de Triomphe ever since 
Viola could remember. Her father was 
a faded man, with a long pink nose and 
a drooping mustache, whom his wife 
usually kept out of sight, and of whom it 
was whispered that he had done some- 
thing shabby in Philadelphia an age ago. 
Mrs. Chantrey would have made three of 
him, as the phrase runs; but, in spite of 
her fleshful figure, she had thrice the 
vitality of either Viola or her father. 

‘‘T think it’s a perfectly splendid 
compliment, Mr. Dartmouth,’’ she told 
Rudolph at the musicale, an affair given 
by another American lady, Mrs. New- 
berry, ‘‘that you should consider my 
Viola worthy of being made into a 
statue. And she told you to ask me if 
I would let her be! Dear! dear!’’ Then 
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Mrs. Chantrey laughed a laugh that was 
somehow both melancholy and hilarious, 
while the seams of her black satin gown 
gave ominous little cracks, as though her 
buxom person menaced their restrictive 
forces. ‘* That girl is so peculiar! It 
all comes of her bringing-up, Mr. Dart- 
mouth. She isn’t an American girl a 
bit ; she’s a jeune fille Frangaise. And 
oh, as you know, there’s such a differ- 
ence !’’ 

‘¢ There’s an oceanic difference,’ 
Dartmouth, smiling. 

‘« Of course there is !’’ And here Mrs. 
Chantrey smiled with great ardor. Her 
observer did not wholly approve the 
smile ; it seemed, in spite of its amplitude 
and geniality, to contain odd subtleties 
of reserve. ‘‘ Viola and I,’’ she went 
on, ‘‘ will come to your studio with so 
much pleasure! You must arrange for 
us by letter. Will you promise, please? 
Remember the address I gave you. Rue 
Lincoln, you know, and number—’’ 
The number was now merrily asserted 
in a would-be impressive process of 
manipulating the plump fingers of one 
hand with those of the other. ‘‘ There !’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Chantrey, ‘ it is settled, 
and you will write! I’Jl trust you!’’ 
She suddenly moved away from him with 
a swish of her dark sheeny draperies, and 
it struck him that this abrupt abandon- 
ment was uncivil, not to say irritating. 
He had no wish to talk with her any 
longer, though he would. have liked a- 
good deal to talk with her about that 
alluring Miss Viola, so winningly demure 
and chaste of type, whom he craved as 
the model of his long-delayed statue. 

Somebody had begun to play some- 
thing German, and to play it exceedingly 
well. Mrs. Newberry, his hostess, lifted 
her finger in rebuke at several murmur- 
ous guests; but it soon afterward struck 
Rudolph as rather strange that this lady 
should slip up to his side and begin a 
low-voiced chat with him under cover, 
as it were, of the regnant pianist’s Wag- 
nerian clangors. 


’ 


said 
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‘*What was that bumptious woman 
saying to you?’’ asked Mrs. Newberry, 
very cautiously, with the tips of her lips. 
‘¢Or don’t you want to tell me?’’ 

‘¢Bumptious ??’? Rudolph muttered, 
equally guarded. ‘‘Ho! ho! that’s a 
fine way to talk of one of your guests !’’ 

Mrs. Newberry nodded. ‘‘ Quite right. 
I am abominable. But I trust you. 
Besides, she is such a rattler, for her age 
and size. So you won’t be bon enfant? 
You refuse to tell me what she wanted 
you to do for her ?’’ 

‘*Does she usually want people to do 
things for her ?’’ asked Rudolph. 

‘¢ Yes; she’s a horror in that way.’’ 
And now Mrs. Newberry surveyed him 
with a kind of gently mutinous sparkle 
in her large dusky eyes. ‘‘ Everybody 
knows that she’s always using everybody. 
But you’re so queer, you never see things ; 
you’re forever wrapped up in sculptural 
dreams. They’re not thought exactly 
grand. swells, these Chantreys, even in 
the Franco-American colony. But you 
probably know that.’’ 

‘‘T’ve never heard of them before 
to-night,’’ said Rudolph. 

‘*What a memory!’’ chided Mrs. 
Newberry, tapping his arm for an instant 
with her fan. ‘‘ Have you forgotten that 
evening, only a month ago, when I asked 
you to dine with me and meet a rein- 
carnate Madonna ?”’ 

Rudolph pulled at his mustache. 

‘«T remember your clever way of invit- 
ing me,’’ came his answer. And just 
then he guiltily remembered, also, that 
he had feigned, as an excuse for not going 
to the dinner, an engagement to dine 
in the Latin Quarter with two or three 
3ohemian French poets. The engage- 
ment had been real enough, except that 
it was for the evening after the invitation 
of Mrs. Newberry. 

More than once he had played this 
little mendacious trick upon his present 
hostess, whose pretty gold-and-white 
drawing-rooms in the Rue La Boétie 
were now filled with engaging guests. 
More than once, too, he had asked him- 
self why he had allowed fits of avoidance 
to control him with relation to this 
delightful woman, whose blended sweet- 
ness and brilliancy so many admirers had 


heartily endorsed. Of late, the reason 
for all eccentric behavior with respect to 
her had clearly dawned upon him. Anne 
Newberry cared for him a good deal ; and 
he—oh, well, he was, in a way, at her 
feet, but not amorously so. 

Not that she was not very attractive. 
She had told him her past, and he had 
responded to the narration with bursts 
of the warmest sympathy. She had been 
married while very young, to an elderly 
man whom she disliked, but who held a 
certain financial control over her semi- 
bankrupt father. Elbert Newberry had 
lived only three years after their mar- 
riage ; and her father, Ogden Van Zyle, 
of New York, had passed away almost 
while she was yet a bride. She dwelt in 
Paris very much for the same reason that 
Rudolph Dartmouth did, having no 
longer any American ties of blood-rela- 
tionship stronger than those of rather 
distant kindred. Her late husband had 
treated her with excessive arrogance and 
cruelty— Rudolph had some time ago 
heard all about this—and on his death 
had left her precisely twelve thousand 
dollars a year, out of an income which 
was nearly five times that amount. People 
had advised her to contest the will, but 
Anne Newberry had refused all such 
counsel. She liked Paris, and realized 
that a great deal can be done there in the 
way of comfortable living on sixty thou- 
sand francs a year. She had been a Van 
Zyle; and though the American colony 
both knew less and cared less for New 
York Knickerbockers now under the 
republic than it had formerly done 
under the second empire, still her gen- 
eral position was an excellent one, and 
her welcome among a few of the best 
French houses cordially conceded. 

Rudolph Dartmouth, on his own side, 
had precisely three thousand dollars a 
year, and not a dime more. Not long 
ago, there had been a time when he had 
told himself that to ask Mrs. Newberry 
if she would marry him and receive her 
consent would be an act of very wise pol- 
icy. But policy and Rudolph Dartmouth 
had never been on intimate terms. It 
would be absurd to chronicle of this 
young man that he had not seen Mrs. 
Newberry’s willingness to wed him. She 
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had more than once made her willingness 
plain, without going an inch beyond 
good-breeding or nice modesty. She 
was a woman incapable of either impru- 
dence ; the word ‘‘ lady ’’ fitted her like 
a glove. 

Rudolph had repeatedly granted to his 
own thought that, with her slender and 
elegant figure, her dark abundance of 
glossy hair, her pale and clear-carved 
face, she was at all times of striking pres- 
ence. As for the friendship with which 
she inspired him, there was not a little 
queer doubt concerning it. Rudolph felt 
himself capable of doing her almost any 
service. And yet, beyond this real sweep 
of sentiment, the horizon looked hazy 
and indefinite. Sometimes he had a 
sense that, when the mists cleared away, 
it would be with very rich and colorful 
disclosures, like the rising of a golden 
moon—perhaps an out-and-out honey- 
moon. 

He managed to end their little conver- 
sation this evening without mentioning 
the effusive sanction given by Mrs. Chan- 
trey to his modeling her daughter’s face. 
But he learned more about this lady before 
he quitted the salon of Mrs. Newberry, 
being informed, among other things with 
respect to her, that she was avidly in 
search of arich husband for her daughter, 
and that she had set her ambitious gaze 
upon a certain Monsieur Armand Dutilh, 
the only son of a rich Parisian banker. 

‘« By this time,’’ thought Rudolph, as 
he walked down the Champs Elysées to 
his own modest rooms in the Rue de Rich- 
elieu, not far from one of the greatest 
libraries the world has ever known, ‘ by 
this time, madame mére has found out 
that I’m more or less of a pauper; and 
so, when I make that appointment by 
letter, she’ll grandly ignore it.’’ 

Rudolph wrote, however; and soon 
afterward, rather to his surprise, he 
received a very gracious response from 
Mrs. Chantrey. She and Viola would 
come on the day appointed. Neither of 
them had any engagement for that morn- 
ing. And dear Viola was so excited, so 
thrilling with anticipations ! 

Rudolph mused a little over this letter. 
He could not make it out; it did not at 
all coincide with what he had _ heard 
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regarding the writer. Surely Mrs. Chan- 
trey could have no designs upon him! 
Meanwhile, he had made inquiries about 
this young Frenchman, Armand Dutilh, 
and had discovered there were rumors as 
to his father objecting that he should wed 
an American girl. ‘The young man him- 
self, it was stated, had fallen passionately 
in love with Viola Chantrey. ‘This intel- 
ligence dealt Rudolph a kind of stab. 

Mother and daughter came to his studio 
a day or two later, at the hour specified. 
The girl had formerly enchanted Rudolph 
in an artistic way, and to see her again 
was to feel his enthrallment deepen. He 
soon began his modeling from the rough 
clay, and, while he did so, Mrs. Chantrey 
plied him with a hundred questions. She 
had never seen a sculptor work before. 
What a noble art it was! And did he 
intend to exhibit the statue after it was 
finished? Madame de Pommereul had 
mentioned him only last evening as being 
such a genius! And he really thought 
that Viola was the ideal Ruth? How 
flattering ! 

Meanwhile, Rudolph patted his clay 
and wished her a thousand miles off. The 
gentle Viola hardly spoke at all, but he 
who studied her classic and lovely linea- 
ments felt that he could make her talk if 
this garrulous and ayerwhelming mamma 
were only absent.s! Oh, to be alone with 
her for an hour orso! It would prove 
such a rare delight to hear what words 
might flow from those pale pure-cut lips! 

Almost for the first time in his honest 
life, Rudolph now played the deceiver. 
There must be four or five more sittings, 
he told Mrs. Chantrey, when in reality 
Viola’s entire personality had so pierced 
itself into his brain that he could have 
finished his statue without again looking 
at her. The girl seemed overburdened 
by her mother’s presence. She had not 
been by any means talkative when he had 
first met her, but she was now more as if 
she were posing for a statue of silence 
than anything else. 

That same evening, he drifted into the 
apartments of his friend, Mrs. New- 
berry. Somehow, without speaking at 
all of his present work, he made it known 
that he had again seen Miss Chantrey. 

‘«¢ That poor girl !’’ exclaimed his host- 
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ess, as he mentioned Viola’s name. 
‘«‘T’m so sorry for her !’’ 

‘And why are you sorry?’ asked 
Rudolph. 

‘«¢Oh, she is so completely the slave of 
her horrid mother.’’ 

‘¢The slave? Really?” 

‘¢ Haven’t you noticed it? They say 
that Mrs. Chantrey is using every effort 
to make old Monsieur Dutilh approve a 
marriage between young Armand and her 
daughter. She'll win her point, too; 
she nearly always does win her point, 
from borrowing a friend’s epera-box to 
having half a million francs gained for 
her by somé lucky speculator at the 
Bourse.”’ 

‘‘And this ‘young Armand,’ as you 
call him?’’ asked Rudolph. <‘‘Is he a 
gentleman of much force ?”’ 

‘‘Force?’’ smiled Mrs. Newberry. 
‘¢Haven’t you met him ?’’ 

‘¢Oh, I’ve met nobody for a century. 
I spend my time puffing cigarettes and 
wishing I could once make a decent 
statue.’’ 

His companion watched him for a 
moment. Then she shook her head in a 
way that was the delicate comminglement 
of shyness and sadness. ‘‘Ah, you won’t 
marry any of the nice young girls whom 
you’re forever falliny in love with. You 
won’t, in other worus, give your emo- 
tional nature a chance toexpand. There, 
don’t contradict me,’’ she pursued, with 
a nervous laugh ; ‘‘I know you ever so 
much better than you know yourself.’’ 

‘« Naturally ; you’re the wisest woman 
of my acquaintance, besides being the 
most captivating.’’ 

‘¢No, no!’’ she exclaimed, while the 
rose-tints deepened in her cheeks, though 
her eyes seemed to grow sadder. ‘I’m 
afraid this Viola Chantrey reigns your 
queen just now. But we were speaking 
of Armand Dutilh. He goes into the 
American sets here on account of her. 
He adores her. He isn’t specially hand- 
some or even agreeable, but he has a sort 
of sullen, personal, aggressive way with 
women, that surprises them into liking 
him. I believe he is not popular with men. 
When Frenchmen are brusque, you know, 
they’re intolerable; and he somehow 
seems to me nearly always out of temper. 


He is dark, with diamond-black eyes and 
a pointed black beard. I imagine that 
he would make the most jealous kind of 
a husband. But that may be merely one 
of my fancies.”’ 

A day or two later, Rudolph, who 
dropped into the Chantreys’ apartments 
in the Rue Lord Byron, had occasion to 
verify this off-handed verbal portrait of 
Mrs. Newberry. There were not many 
people present at the little tea-drinking 
to which he had been bidden, but Mr. 
Armand Dutilh was among the guests. 
Rudolph talked with Viola Chantrey for 
about a quarter of an hour, and secretly 
assured himself that she was a girl of 
marvelous fascination, considering her 
complete self-repression. At times, she 
affected him as a person who studied not 
to please ; then it occurred to him that 
her brief answers, her abstracted manner, 
were born of a radical indifference and 
weariness. And yet, when Mr. Dutilh 
joined them, and she made him acquainted 
with this young gentleman, Rudolph was 
inwardly furious at the intruder, and 
would have liked to go on gazing into 
those dull sweet eyes an hour longer at 
least, and hearing placid commonplaces 
issue from those serene fine-curved lips. 

Dutilh dealt with English fairly well, 
and seemed to prefer it in place of 
French, which Rudolph could manage by 
no means badly. 

‘‘T am to have the honor of visiting 
you at your studio to-morrow,’’ he pres- 
ently said; and it seemed to Rudolph 
that his expression, while he thus spoke, 
was covertly unamiable. 

The sculptor glanced at Viola, who at 
once broke forth with explanatory qui- 
etude : 

‘*Yes, Monsieur Dutilh is coming 
to-morrow, with mamma and me. He 
is coming to see the statue.’’ 

Rudolph bit his lip.’ ‘ But really,” 
he said, lifting both shoulders and mak. 
ing a little forlorn gesture, ‘‘ there is ne 
statue as yet—none whatever.”’ 

‘*There’s the clay model, though,’’ 
said Viola. ‘‘And you told us it would 
have grown by the time that we came 
again. You spoke of it as if it were a 
flower, you know, that you had planted 
and were tending. Mamma thought that 
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such a pretty idea, and so did I.’’ She 
glanced away from both him and Dutilh, 
as though she were a trifle bored. That 
was one of her mystic fascinations with 
men; she treated them as if they were 
always boring her a little, and she did 
not care to show just how much. ‘So 
Mr. Dutilh wanted to see your work,”’ 
she pursued, ‘‘ and we knew you wouldn’t 
mind his going with us.’’ 

Rudolph was furious; but what could 
he say? What, except some one of those 
civil things which we all at times drag up 
from an irate bosom? ‘The statue had 
indeed ‘‘ grown ’’; he had spent many lov- 
inghours uponit. But he went away from 
the Rue Lord Byron, that day, with ruin- 
ously destructive intentions toward his 
own work. 

He did not carry them out, however ; 
and in the afternoon, Mrs. Chantrey 
and Viola came with Monsieur Dutilh. 
Never had the elder lady’s manner 
seemed blander than now. She admired 
the clay model greatly. ‘You have 
caught the dear girl’s expression,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ in a truly marvelous way. Viola,’’ 
turning suddenly to her daughter, ‘‘ how 
proud you ought to be!’’ 

It now struck Rudolph that the girl 
.grew a little paler. Breaking an awk- 
ward silence, Armand Dutilh asked in 
his suavest tones : 

‘¢ Pray, monsieur, will this charming 
work of yours be soon put into marble ?’’ 

‘« Not so very soon,’’ replied Rudolph, 
beginning to pat and scan the clay face 
with assiduity, while he directed search- 
ing momentary glances at Viola. Making 
his assumed industry akind of screen for 
his annoyance, he continued: ‘I shall 
need a few more sittings from Miss 
Chantrey—quiet sittings, I mean.”’ 

‘« Quiet sittings?’ Mrs. Chantrey 
echoed, with a jocund inflection that 
jarred cruelly on his nerves. 
only the last time we were here, Mr. 
Dartmouth, you said that you could talk 
and work perfectly well together.’’ 

“Ah, yes—did I say that?’’ he 
replied. ‘*One says so many things, 
you know—not aimlessly, but, in a 
manner, absently.’’ 

Mrs. Chantrey gave a significant 
cough. ‘*My dear Mr. Dartmouth,’’ 


«« Why, 
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she began, and then paused, looking at 
Monsieur Dutilh. 

The latter slowly drew several steps 
nearer to Viola, who sat the picture of 
composure. Rudolph noted the action; it 
was somehow filled with placid challenge. 

Mrs. Chantrey here went blithely on: 
‘*Dear Viola will be too busy, I’m 
afraid, to give you more than one or two 
sittings after this. The truth is, she’s 
engaged to marry Monsieur Dutilh, and 
the engagement will not be a long one.”’ 

Rudolph wondered afterward if he 
turned pale or not. It was a horribly 
trying moment for him, and he felt his 
heart thump against his ribs as he 
assumed a broad smile and ventured cer- 
tain sentences of congratulation, none 
of which he could subsequently recall. 

His head seemed light as a feather one 
minute, and his heart seemed heavy as a 
lump of lead the next. Presently, he 
was pretending again to work on the 
statue ; and while he did so, the glances 
that he shot toward Viola’s visage made 
him feel that marble would be too warm 
an element in which to enshrine her 
portrait, and that she was one of those 
girls at whose feet you could die without 
winning from hera pulse of pity—unless, 
perhaps, you were the son of a rich 
banker, like this dark young Armand 
Dutilh, with his black pointed beard and 
his tropic electric eyes. 

. Meanwhile, across the gloom of his 
secret disgust and chagrin, floated the 
mellow and self-satisfied voice of Mrs. 
Chantrey : 

«¢My dear Mr. Dartmouth, Viola and 
I have had such an odd idea, and you 
will consider it such an audacious one 
besides! We hardly dare express it ; do 
we, my daughter ?”’ 

Viola made no reply whatever, merely 
looking more tranquil and indifferent, if 
possible, than she had formerly looked, 
while seated with hands crossed in her 
lap, and eyes that gazed past the gray 
rough-lined presentment of her own 
exquisite face and felicitous figure. 

Here a laugh smote on Rudolph’s ears 
—a laugh that reached his present mood 
with an effect of positive cacophany. 
Armand Dutilh, who produced it, 
intended it to be highly cordial. 
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‘¢Mr. Dartmouth,’’ he exclaimed, 
with mingled mirth and embarrassment, 
“‘T really think that Mrs. Chantrey 
should conceal her idea and not dream 
of expressing it !”’ 

‘¢Oh, Armand,”’ cried Mrs. Chantrey, 
with beaming affability, ‘‘we told you, 
and now we’re dreadfully sorry that we 
did! You'll spoil everything; you'll 
nip Mr. Dartmouth’s generosity in the 
bud !”’ 

‘‘T haven’t seen any sign of a bud 
yet,” smiled Dutilh. <‘‘ L’audace, 
l’audace, toujours l’audace ; and yet there 
are times when l’audace can go too far.’’ 

Listening, sick at heart, while he pre- 
tended to occupy himself with his statue, 
Rudolph had begun to feel a pang of 
sharp suspicion. He recalled Anne 
Newberry’s words: ‘She'll win her 
point; she nearly always does win her 
point.’’ What point had she to win 
with him? Que diable! what was this 
daring of which Dutilh spoke in terms 
of sarcastic pleasantry? Quite soon the 
truth flared upon him. 

‘¢T will not be frightened out of my 
purpose !’’ cried Mrs. Chantrey. ‘‘And 
it isn’t such a dark and disgraceful pur- 
pose, either! Js it, Viola dear ?’’ 

Viola made no answer, only giving 
her fairy-like head the faintest non- 
committal movement and letting a smile, 
soft as the push of a sunbeam between 
dense leaves, flicker along the arc of her 
closed lips. 

‘¢ Yousee, Mr. Dattmouth,’’ continued 
Mrs. Chantrey, ‘‘my daughter and I 
have presumed to think that perhaps 


—perhaps, mind !—and considering the 


great honor you’ve paid us in asking her 
to sit for you—you’d—you’d—well, to 
come right plump out with it, as we 
Americans say, don’t you know? 
—you’d be nice and sweet about the 
statue, and—and let us have it next 
month, for a wedding-present !’’ 

Rudolph ceased his pretended work on 
the clay model. 

‘‘A wedding-present ?’’ he murmured. 
And at that moment, he could have torn 
the head off his earthy ‘‘ Ruth’’ and 
with good gusto have flung it into Mrs. 
Chantrey’s beamy, appealing, unctuous 
face. 


As it was, he turned toward the statue, 
giving it a steady stare, and then toward 
the late speaker, giving her astare almost 
as steady. 

‘I’m afraid the statue will be a 
terrible failure,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’m afraid 
I can do nothing with it whatever. The 
—the conception strikes me as thoroughly 
wrong ; I may perhaps be compelled to 
destroy it, after a few more hours of 
consideration.’’ 

‘« To destroy it? Oh, no, no!”’ 

It was Viola who thus protested, and 
she sprang to her feet asshe didso. Her 
vehemence, abrupt as it was unwonted, 
appeared to startle no one more than her 
mother, who instantly sought her side 
with a solicitous caress. 

But Viola took no notice of this 
maternal movement. She even pushed 
her mother aside, though not with inten- 
tional rudeness, while her eyes endeav- 
ored to question those of Rudolph. 

‘¢J—I like it so much!’’ she alinost 
gasped. ‘I do so hope you will not 
destroy it! Mamma spoke of your giv- 
ing it to me, but that is quite another 
affair. Don’t do so; keep it for your- 
self, or get for it the handsome price it 
deserves. Only, do not destroy it! 
For already the posture, the outlines, are 
so lovely !’’ Here she broke into a brill- 
iant smile. ‘‘If you do spare it,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘ we will ask you for a photo- 
graph of it,and nomore. Years hence, 
it may perhaps be famous; and when I 
am an old wrinkled woman, I will point 
to the photograph and say: ‘ That ishow 
I used to look when I was young, and 
the great sculptor, Mr. Dartmouth, cop- 
ied me.’’’ She now veered away from 
her mother, and timidly, but with a lis- 
some and nymph-like grace, put forth one 
hand toward her lover. ‘‘Am I not 
quite right, Armand ?”’ shesaid, her voice 
falling almost into a whisper. 

He came up to her and took the prof- 
fered hand in both his own, lifting it to 
his lips without stooping. The action 
was somehow more devotedly fond than 
if he had bowed with the most impress- 
ive gallantry. A minute afterward, he 
spoke quite coldly and harshly, however: 

‘¢T don’t like photographs of statues. 
Do you, Mr. Dartmouth ?’’ 
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Rudolph, by this time, found himself 
cuirassed in impregnable self-possession. 

‘¢T think them often abominable,’’ he 
said. ‘‘And especially so when the 
statue is bad, as I am sure mine will be.’’ 

‘* Do you mean, then, really to destroy 
it ?’’ asked Dutilh, with tones much more 
courteous than those he had just used. 

‘*Truly, I can’t say,’’ returned 
Rudolph, brushing his clay-soiled hands 
one against the other, and then seizing 
a handkerchief from a table near by. 
“‘TIt all.seems very bad now, very dis- 
tressingly bad.’’ 

Having cleansed palms and fingers, he 
quite discountenanced the statue, advan- 
cing toward his three visitors with an air 
of perfect serenity. 

‘And is the sitting ended so soon?’’ 
asked Mrs. Chantrey. 

‘« Yes, I fear that I can’t go on with 
the thing,’’ said Rudolph. He made a 
contemptuous sign toward it, across one 
shoulder, with a protruded thumb. 

«*Oh, ’'m so sorry !’’ lamented Mrs. 
Chantrey. ‘‘And we think it such an 
excellent beginning !’’ ‘Then she gave a 
little sibilant sigh. ‘* But, of course, 
you know best.’”’ 

‘‘Mr. Dartmouth certainly knows 
best,’’ said Dutilh; and Rudolph 
detected in the words a secret yet scorch- 
ing irony. 

The quarter of an hour that elapsed 
before his guests took themselves away 
was indeed a bad one to Rudolph. When 
they had gone, he at first almost wildly 
informed himself that he had treated 
them with glaring incivility. Then his 
repressed feelings found vent in a few 
fiery tears, and he realized that he had 
preserved a mien of thorough equipoise. 

The clay statue seems to diffuse mock- 
ery at him, as he again regarded it. He 
had never done anything better thus far 
in his life. _No wonder Mrs. Chantrey 
had made her almost brutal request. It 
was Viola, idealized a little, and yet 
with not a trace of romantic disfeature- 
ment. 

‘« Destroy it?’’ he presently mused. 
‘*Not I! It needs a few more touches, 
and then it shall be put into marble. I 
don’t believe I shall ever do anything in 
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sculpture again. If I do, it will be poor 
compared with this. All my other work 
has lacked inspiration. I see the whole 
truth now: I’m one of those artists who 
can work but in a single way—through 
the promptings of the soul! Thisstatue, 
when completed, shall stay with me 
always. Millions cannot buy it from 
me; and I, with my books, my meagre 
wants—what need have I for more than 
the income I now possess? Here will 
be a memory, a consolation, and—’’ He 
paused in his self-communings, and 
pressed his pale lips tightly together. 
«¢ Yes, my revenge as well! My revenge 
on that Dutilh, who has ‘stolen her from 
me—bought her from me! For if she 
has ever cared about living man, I am he. 
I saw it inher eyes when she begged me 
to preserve this portrait of her. Oh, 
well, she’ll marry him, and doubtless 
make him a duteous wife ; and I—I shall 
have my satisfaction here. It’s a master- 
piece ; and when we artists do a really 
fine thing, seldom as any of us ever do, 
there’s a majesty of help and consolement 
in our work which revenues from kings 
could not gift us with !’’ 

He sat for a long time, staring at the 
hueless still figure. ADOve him, the 
afternoon sky gradually darkened ; below 
him, in the narrow and bustling Rue de 
Richelieu, clatter of carts and cabs grew 
less and less. When the room was so 
dim that he could no longer clearly see 
his statue, Rudolph started up. He 
remembered that he had a strict engage- 
ment to dine, that evening, with his 
friend, Mrs. Newberry. He struck a 
match, lit one of those inconvenient 
candles which permeate all French lodg- 
ings, and looked at his watch. There . 
was barely time to dress and to jump into 
a fiacre. 

‘‘Good-bye,’”’ he murmured, half 
aloud, to the dim shape of his ‘* Ruth.’’ 
‘‘Good-bye, my sorrow and yet my 
vengeance !’’ 

Then, hurrying into his near bed-room, 
he began to dress himself. And all this 
while, his brain whirled queerly and 
his heart seemed bursting with unshed 
tears. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


Edgar Fawcett. 

















ABOUT TAMAR. 


avail, all the counsel of friends 

of no more, and Samuel Roberts 
positively carried the matter into court 
—and won the case. It was about a tri- 
fling bit of ground which Eben Elliot 
thought he had as good title to as Samuel. 
The court decided that he had not. It 
was not the value of the land, it was the 
principle ; and he believed that Samuel 
had taken advantage of a mere quibble 
of the law, a technicality, which was not 
justice, strictly speaking, though it might 
be so legally. He went to his daughter. 

‘<Tamar,’’ he said. ‘‘ thee must see no 
more of Samuel Roberts’s son. Every- 
thing is at an end between his house and 
mine.’’ 

Tamar, white and shaken, looked up 
at him, she being but short of stature, 
and he head and shoulders above her. 

‘<T do not understand thee,’’ she said. 

‘‘Then listen !’’ he frowned, as one 
who is compelled to repeat a story which 
is repugnant to,him. ‘‘ The 
case which Samuel Roberts 
took to law has been de- 
cided in his favor. Now 
thee understands, I think.’’ | 

‘¢ Partly,’’ she answered, | 
looking into his face, so @ lle 
dark and lowering. 

‘« Thee had better under- 
stand me wholly,’’ he said, 
incisively, ‘‘as I shall not Z 
recur to this again. I will 
not have Samuel Roberts’s 
son to come to this house. 
I will not have thee to be 
seen in his company. I will 
not have any communica- 
tion between thee and him. 
Now thee of certainty knows 
what I mean.”’ 


4 aypen-ygenpee had been of little 
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Nor did Rachel Elliot look at ‘her 
daughter. The quick click of her nee- 
dles upon one another alone told of her 
agitation. She realized the storm in her 
husband ; she knew that it was best to 
let him alone, not to intrude herself or 
her sympathy upon him, nor to go counter 
to his authority in this matter. She sat 
there knitting, never raising her eyes, her 
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standing beside Re=s or-< 
‘< Thee heard what father said to me?”’ 
“«T did.”’ 
‘‘ Thee heard his command regarding 
William—wWilliam Roberts ?’’ 
“1 a.” 
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‘¢ Yes,’’ she said. 





Then he left the room 





without so much as _ hav- 
ing looked at his wife, 
who was knitting in the 
window. 
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‘Thee knows he means that William 
and I are not to meet any more ?”’ 

“You.” 

‘“< Thee knows,’’ Tamar went on, with 
a catch in her breath, ‘‘ that William is 
father’s revenge ?’’ 

‘« Thee must not speak thus,’’ hurriedly 
said her mother. ‘‘ This is not daugh- 
terly; thy father has been wronged, 
according to his thinking, and—’’ 

‘Does thee know what all this is to 
me ?”’ interrupted Tamar, wildly. ‘‘ Does 
thee think I will submit? Father’s idea 
of justice! It is crueler than the court’s. 


Thee knows what William is to me?’’ 
her mother 
thee 


‘s Hush, hush, Tamar,’’ 
said, ‘‘thee must not go on so; 
will saythings hee may 
afterward be sorry for. 
Thee will soon see this 
thing differently ; thee 
owes much to thy father. 
It is not so hard to for- 
get.’’ 

‘¢ Mother, mother,’’ 
Tamar cried out, ‘‘don’t 
use sophistry ; don’t, 
don’t. What am I to 
do? What am I to do?’’ 

Rachel’s knitting fell 
into her lap, and she 
reached up and caught 
her daughter’s hands in 
hers. 

‘¢ Tamar,’’ she said, 
‘*IT am _ powerless to 
assist thee. Thy 
father’s will must be 
thy law. His will in this matter is not 
exercised in any heat of passion; thee 
must see how impossible it is for thee 
and William to keep up these friendly 
relations now. I did not know thee 
thought so much of William, nor did 
thy father. But the greater thy feeling 
for William, the more thee is called upon 
to put it aside now. Thy father will not 
change, once he has spoken; did thee 
ever know him to doso? Thee knows 
I am not a hard mother to thee, Tamar ; 
nor does thy father mean to be hard to 
thee. But could thee and William be 
friendly after this ?”’ 

‘« Friendly !’’ bitterly repeated Tamar. 
‘« Friendly !’’ 
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All at once, she swayed and slid down 
to her mother’s feet, and lay there quiet 
a little while, shivering lest, her mother 
should touch her or speak to her. 

To see William no more! All that 
had been from the very first came surg- 
ing toward her confusedly, heterogene- 
ously —the times she had sat in silent 
Meeting, her eyes it seemed of their own 
volition straying over to the men’s side, 
and William restive as usual beside his 
father ; those times he had walked with 
her in pleasant places in the greening of 
the year, with birds and leaves and sweet 
things all round her; the words he had 
spoken to her, which had been more than 
all uttered words toher. All little looks 
and days and thoughts 
crowded upon her and 
made her woful beyond 
her desert. And now 
it must all end; her 
father had said so, his 
father’s act had made 
this patent—she must 
see no more of Will- 
jam! ‘* Wait, wait !’’ 
she said. ‘* Wait, 
wait!’’ 

That night, her mother 
staid beside her till she 
slept. Then she went 
to her husband. 

‘‘Eben,’’ she said, 
‘does thee know what 
William Roberts is to 
Tamar ?’’ 

‘‘T refuse to know 
anything about him,’’ he returned. 

‘*But I insist. thee shall know about 
Tamar,’’ Rachel pursued, ‘‘ and how thy 
mandate upon her affects her.’’ 

‘* Rachel,’’ he said, calmly, ‘¢ I think 
thee and I understand each other. Thee 
knows what cause I have for taking this 
stand with Tamar. Could William Rob- 
erts come here after what has occurred ?’’ 

‘* Could he have come if thee had won 
the case ?’’ she asked. 

‘¢His father took the matter to law, 
not I,’’ he said; and she could only 
guess his meaning, and thought it 
unreasonable. ‘‘I have spoken once and 
for always.’’ 

So there was nothing to be done, and 














Tamar knewit. Yet, when her father saw 
her going about the house, hollow-eyed 
and white, he was not uncompassionate 
toward her, and a feeling closely akin to 
contempt for William Roberts came to 
him; for the young man had remained 
tacit, did not seek Tamar in any way. 

When First-day came, Tamar refused 
to go to Meeting. 

‘¢ Thee will put on thy bonnet and go 
with thy mother and me,’’ her father said. 
It should not be advertised broadcast that 
William Roberts was much to her; for 
her sake, he meant it. ‘‘It is best that 
thee should go.”’ ; 

‘¢ Best for thee, or best for me?’’ she 
asked, with a high-pitched laugh. 

‘¢Tamar,’’ he answered, ‘‘ for thee— 
unless thee wishes Meeting to know that 
this man is much to thee, though he has 
made no effort to communicate with thee 
since his father won his suit; he is evi- 
dently a more dutiful son than thee is a 
daughter.’’ 

She shot up and grasped the bonnet 
which her mother was holding out to her, 
and tied it on and walked toward the 
door ; and so they went to Meeting. 

Her feet stirred up the fallen leaves as 
she went up the path to the Meeting- 
house door, and they sent a rich per- 
fume through the air as she crushed them. 
She went into Meeting and sat beside her 
mother, her eyes bent straight before her. 
A bird hopped to the sill of a window, 
and, seeing so little movement inside, 
deluged the place with a flood of melody, 
as it searched perhaps for its mate, that 
had flown southward in this cooling 
weather. 

Tamar sat beside her mother. She 
heard the drowsy sing-song of those who 
spoke. She knew that William Roberts 
was over on the men’s side. She felt 
that he was, but her eyes were straight 
before her; she would not have looked 
at him had he been close to her as her 
mother was. All through the hours, she 
sat there, and, in a great loneliness, felt 
that her presence there was undoing what 
before she had had so great a joy in 
building up. A feeling of recklessness 
came to her, and she felt like doing some- 
thing unusual, something to make the 
people start. 
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But, after Meeting, there was a weak- 
ness in her feet as she went out into the 
sunlight, and she caught at her mother’s 
arm and held it fiercely ; for there was 
William Roberts. Would he come up 
to her, ignoring his father’s act, her 
father’s anger? If he should make one 
movement, she should put her hand in 
his and brave everything. But he only 
stood there ; and then she had gone past, 
had gone from him, and the world had 
rolled between him and her. 

That day, she was stricken with illness. 
For a month, life and death stood with 
her, and neither seemed to care for her. 
Then she heard the doctor say she would 
live. She heard this with a strange 
apathy, if not with undesire to take up 
life again. Then she quickened ; like a 
flash came the resolve to see William Rob- 
erts and understand his position in this 
case. She knew that he cared for her; 
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did he know that she cared forhim? He 
had never asked her ; she had never told 
him. She had not known how dear he 
was to her till she was told that she must 
separate herself from him. She blamed 
herself now for accusing him—of what? 
She knew that he cared for her ; he must 
know what he was to her. She could 
trust neither father nor mother in this 
matter. She knew how her father stood ; 
and her mother upheld him, even though 
she might not coincide with him. She 
told herself that she must now give up 
mother and father, and act according to 





the dictates of her heart. She had ceased 

to be a girl; she felt old and worn. 
Weak and wasted, she sat by her win- 

dow and watched the winter come in. 


Then, one day, she confronted her 
mother. 

‘¢ Mother,”’ she said, ‘‘ tell me if thee 
has seen William Roberts.’’ 

‘¢ He went away weeks ago,’’ answered 
Rachel. ‘‘ They say he has gone West.’’ 

Tamar turned her face away. She 
blamed herself, she had driven him away; 
had she but looked at him that First-day 
in Meeting, had she but shown him what 
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her heart would have confessed through 
her eyes, he would have staid. It was 
all-her fault. Could she write and recall 
him? . He had never told her what she 
was to him, though she knew! She could 
do nothing but wait. 

Then she grew stronger and was down- 
stairs once more. She went about her 
accustomed duties, and, though scarcely 
strong enough, she invented tasks that 
called for constant activity ; she felt that 
she must be doing something, must have 
employment that would engage all her 
day, so that she should have less time to 
brood. Her father had done her a wrong, 
but he had done it from a sense of right- 
eous indignation and before he knew how 
much he was doing ; for she now believed 
that he had told William Roberts that his 
house was closed to him, as he had told 
her that she must have no intimacy with 
the young man. To make sure that intu- 
ition was not mere surmise, she put the 
question to her mother. 

‘‘ Mother,’’ she said, ‘‘I think I have 
the right to know. Did father ever tell 
William Roberts that all friendliness 
between him and us must cease ?”’ 

Rachel frowned. 

‘‘Tamar,’’ she said, ‘‘this is very 
unmaidenly.”’ 

‘<< But did he?’’ persisted Tamar. 

‘« Thy father has not told me if he did 
so,’’ returned her mother. ‘‘It is not 
likely that he did so; thy father is not 
spiteful.’’ 

‘If thee cannot tell me, father can,’’ 
said Tamar. She went to her father and 
put the same question to him. 

‘«'Tamar,’’ he said, ‘‘ thee is acting not 
like my daughter.”’ 

‘¢Only as a woman,’’ she retorted. ‘I 
must know ; I wish only to blame myself.”’ 

‘« Thee means to say me.’’ 

“‘I do not; only myself. For if 
William Roberts had not been turned 
away by me, does thee think that thy 
authority would have terrified me ?”’ 

‘¢’Terrified !’’ repeated her father. 
‘‘As though such a thing was intended. 
A father to terrify his daughter! I 
pointed out thy duty, and thee did it.’’ 

«Only in the letter, not the spirit. I 
see thee never told him to keepaway. I 
must ask thy forgiveness for accusing thee. 














It has all been my fault ; 
away.”’ 

So she went back to, her duties, and 
that was all. 

In the deeper winter, she sat with her 
mother, sewing or knitting; and for 
hours there would be no word between 
them, the fire roaring in the chimney, 
the cold winds pressing against the trees 
outside and rasping them against the sides 
of the house, or the snowflakes patting 
softly upon the pane and blurring all the 
world with a pallid veil. Once, sitting 
thus, her hands deftly winding in and out 
the warm wool, a sound smote her ear. 

‘¢What is that, mother?’’ she asked. 

‘‘It is the new girl—Chloe—singing 
in the kitchen,’’ answered Rachel. 

Tamar rose, left the room, passed down 
the stairs till she was close to the kitchen, 
where black Chloe sang a song that 
brought before her all the old plantation- 
life and the loved and lost she had known. 
Tamar stood on the stairway and listened ; 
not until the song was ended did she go 
away. 

‘*Song must be made for pain,’’ she 
said ; ‘it is made out of it.’’ 

She tried to remember the tune, she 
tried to think of it when she was in her 
room for the night. 

So the winter wore, and spring patched 
it with the snowball and the crocus. And 
summer came, and autumn, and winter— 
William Roberts had been away more 
than a year. In all that time, save for 
the once, his name had not been men- 
tioned. Home was peaceful with her 
mother and her father, and she did not 
stir abroad much. 


I have sent him 
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In the second year of this life, Rachel 
fell ill, and Tamar was her nurse. She 
was tireless ; only when she was told that 
her mother must go, did she think of 
other than the invalid. 

‘‘ What will father do ?’’ she said. 

‘<Tamar,’’ said -her mother, ‘‘ he will 
have thee. Comfort him. There has 
been nothing missing in thee; I have but 
to bless the Lord in blessing me so much 
in thee. Comfort thy father, and thee 
will miss me less.’’ 

‘¢T shall miss thee the more,’’ 
Tamar, holding her mother’s hand ; 
shall miss thee the more.’’ 

When it was all over, the house was 
stiller, if possible; but there was no 
appreciable change, save for this. Tamar 
concentrated her care upon her father, 
who became a restless man. And under 
this care, he seemed to grow even more 
restless, until she desisted from outward 
show of care, and studied it only in 
private. 

It must have been six months after her 
mother’s death, that her father spoke of 
a certain man in Meeting who desired 
Tamar for his wife. 

‘‘ Father,’’ she said, 
be.”’ 

‘“¢It is best for thee,’’ he returned. 
‘« Thee makes me restless. I want to see 
thee happy. ‘Thee will take this man.’’ 

Then she stood up before him. 

‘*Have I ever gone against thy will 
before ?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Have I failed in 
any deed I should have done? Thee has 
done with me as thee would, and I have 
done what I have been told by thee to do. 
Thee can but think of William Roberts 
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He was to me more 


once in a while. 
than any other man canever be. I hope 
thee will not urge me to go contrary to 
thy authority, but I will never marry.’’ 

Eben was shaken by her calm way of 
speaking, the calm way which he had 
always used himself. 

After that, he did not like to be alone 
with her—kept away from her as much as 
he could, thereby enhancing her lone- 
liness and his own. ‘They could never 
come together again. 

For five years, they lived thus, and 
Tamar had become a staid woman and 
wore the close bonnet of her people. 
She must have work to do; her separate- 
ness from her father gave her all the more 
time to herself, and she had grown less 
and less friendly with acquaintances, 
rarely entertaining even during Yearly 
Meeting. So she went amongst the poor 
and wretched, her real affectionate self 
coming out here—the self which those 
nearest to her knew little of, and would 
have been astonished had they known. 

Again, her father with years had grown 
peevish, hard to manage; he wanted her 
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near him, yet kept her off; he 
complained that she neglected 
him for strangers, that she de- 
spised him, that she was an 
undutiful daughter. There 
came a time when he had ‘a 
stroke’’ and had to keep his 
bed, demanding her presence 
to the exclusion of everyone 
else, cemplaining of her and 
to her all the time. 

As he grew worse, her cares 
were greater; she had to arrange 
and rearrange his papers, his 
deeds, and the like, and she 
was astonished to know what 
wealth would sometime be 
hers. 

With t'me, her father became 
garrulous—went back to old 
times, to old friendships, even 
to that of Samuel Roberts, so 
sadly broken by a quibble which 
amongst strangers would have 
meant so little. Her heart 
bounded within her when she 
heard the familiar name. A 
strange hope seized upon her, a 
hope that ignored the change in her life, 
her primness, her faded face; and there- 
after, beside her father’s bed, it seemed 
she was the Tamar of old days, when light 
and life and youth were her prerogative. 
Eben would look at her and seem pleased ; 
her gentler voice impressed: him, her 
young hovering ways. He would watch 
her as she read or thought there beside 
the window, where the light ‘struck her 
face and its happier expression, and all 
the time she thought he slept. 

So, one day, he called her to him. 

‘¢Tamar,’’ he said, ‘‘I bethink me I 
may have been overly harsh with thee 
once ; thee knows when.”’ 

She nodded. 

‘‘ Father,’’ she returned, ‘‘I believe 
thee thought thee was justified in all thee 
did. Ido not blame thee ; thee felt thee 
had been wronged.’’ 

But he cried out, and she comforted 
him—and he repulsed her. A little 
longer, and his hand lay in her own for 
the last time in mute farewell, for he had 
gone out into the shadows and all the 
meaning of life and death. 
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When a few months had passed, Meet- 
ing was startled to learn that Tamar 
Elliot was offering for sale various prop- 
erties bequeathed her by her father, and 
was making preparations for leaving the 
place. She was expostulated with, rea- 
soned with; she was told that she had 
been ‘*born and bred ’’ here, and that 
her father and her mother had been born 
and bred and had died here. 

No, she said, she had long had a pur- 
pose in going away. She told no one 
that purpose was the hope that had come 
to her when her father in his sick-bed had 
spoken of Samuel Roberts, that hope 
which had made her like her old self: 
the hope of going to William Roberts 
and telling him that it was her place to 
come to him, inasmuch as she had sent 
him away from her. But she could not 
go to him thus, while she was still a resi- 
dent here ; respect for her father’s mem- 
ory would make her keep from these 
people an act which would let them 
misunderstandingly say she had not con- 
sidered the wrong of old which had been 
put upon her father. 

So, by degrees, without undue haste, 
she disposed of her possessions and fixed 
her money to good advantage. Thg 
all her farewells were said, and she 
gone away. 

All the Robertses had left the plaqd; 
that old lawsuit in which Samuel h 


been the victor had sent them away. Sh&.“° 
had never mentioned nor heard men- 


tioned the name of William Roberts. 
But think you she knew not where to 
go in search of him? Indistinctly she 
remembered having heard -of the first 
town in the West to which he had gone 
years ago. A letter could not reach him, 
even if she had chosen to write one; 
which she had not, for it was her duty, 
it was justice due to him, that she shauld 
go in person and let him-know:she appre’ 
ciated the wrong she” had’ done him in 
letting him go away from her. * 

Next, she was in distant Western cities, 
going from place to place, inquiring ‘or, 
the man for whom she searched. ‘The 
wonder is that she had no doubt that he 
had remained true to his unspoken love, 
that he still believed that he was dear to 
her. 
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Her quaint garb and her gentle comely 
face attracted attention wherever she 
went; and when she came to a place 
rougher than any to which she had yet 
been, she knew that she would have to 
make some change in her appearance ere 
she proceeded to the last stage of her 
wandering, which she was told was peo- 
pled by the very dregs of society. Fur- 
thermore, she was told that William 
Roberts had changed greatly from what 
he had been as she knew him, that he 
was known as the most reckless man in 
that part of the country. 

‘IT have brought him to this,’’ she 
thought. <‘‘I must redeem him.” 

She bought a quiet suit of clothing, 
such as an elderly woman of the world’s 
people might wear; and this, with a 
thick veil, promised protection to her in 

© place to which she was going. 

What her heart must have felt as she 
took those last three days of journeying 
to find William Roberts ! 

When she came to the rough mining- 
camp, she was directed by curious men 
to a.rude hut. She stood before the 
dOors s place for a moment before 
Then her hand sought 


er faced her. To this 
ferred her request for 


ook. wee i said the woman, ‘this 
ain’f.ne-ffee directory. You're the sec- 
ond person to-day to ask after that chump. 
The other was a man. If you want to 
know where Bill Roberts is, go up the 
road a half-mile till you come to the 
bone-yard. He went there yesterday, 
feet foremost—got a bullet in him for 
cheating at cards. You'll know his 
grave; it’s the only fresh one there.’ 

. Lhe: door siathmed shut, and Tamar 
stood’.there’ “She knew what it all 
meant—William had become what he 


. Was chrough her ; he had been murdered 
‘througit” her—she had killed him. A 


Strange cry came from between her lips, 


ahd she put out her hand and grasped . 


the wall of the house to keep herself 
from falling. Then the door opened 
again, and the virago reappeared. 

‘* Get away !’’ she shrilled. ‘‘ I won’t 
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have my house pulled because of Bill’ 


Roberts. And I’m blest if here don’t 
come the man that’s been asking after 
him.”’ 

Bewildered, only knowing that she 
was ordered away, Tamar gained the 
road. Her quest was over; whither 
should she go? Mechanically, her feet 
took her away from the direction the 
woman had indicated as the place where 
they had taken William. 

Then a fire seized her to go to his 
grave, to stand there for a moment, 
seeming thus nearer to him, only a few 
feet away from him. She turned and 
retraced her steps, going blindly on, 
slipping, stumbling over the rough road. 
She came to a place where there were 
some trees in the aridity; this must be 
the place. She made her way through 
the brush and stood in the primitive 
cemetery, where a score of mounds with 
little boards at the head of each told their 
story. There was a fresh mound, the 
only one there. She went up to it, 
and her limbs gave way. She fell 
across the mound, clasping it in her 
two arms. 

‘Oh, William! William !’’ she 
moaned. ‘*Oh, mother! mother!”’ 

After a while, she lay quite still, noth- 
ing about her moving, the wind sighing 
in the trees swaying the folds of her 
gown a little, and-a stray coyote bur- 
rowing in another mound looking at her 
with his bright eyes. So still she lay, 
that the man who had followed her from 
the hut where she had been hesitated at 
first to approach her. He came slowly 
toward her. 

‘¢My poor woman !’’ he said, ‘‘I fear 





that you were treated harshly by that 
woman. Are you the wife of the man 
lying here? I know he hasa wife. If 
you are, you know who he was, and that 
he was not the man he has represented 
himself to be for the past two years. Do 
you know what he has done with my 
papers? He is dead; he can make no 
use of them now. I have been tracing 
him for nearly two years, and I have 
found him when it is too late to get from 
him what I want. I dislike to say so 
much to you; but he found me when I 
was ill, and he took my papers, made 
use of them, adopted my name, and was 
to all intents and purposes William 
Roberts—’’ 

The woman on the grave gave a gasp ; 
her arms shrank up to her bosom, and 
she gained her feet. She leaned her 
head forward, looking at the man in 
front of her. One trembling hand went 
up to the veil that obscured her features, 
and slowly the gauze went up, inch by 
inch. Great tears were rolling down her 
face, one after the other, streaming down 
and sinking into the bosom of her gown. 

The man looked at her movements. 
More and more, her face came into view, 
till he could see the beautiful eyes and 
all the tenderness within them. 

‘* William !’’ she said, softly, ‘‘ I came 
to thy grave because I loved thee.’’ 

‘¢Tamar!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Tamar, is it 
thee ?’’ reverting to the old plain lan- 
guage. ‘‘Tamar!’’ 

He sprang to her, he caught her to 
his heart, where she sank utterly spent, 
but her hands going up till they circled 
his neck and bent his face over hers till 
his lips rested on her own. 


Robert C. V. Meyers. 




















THE ROMANCE OF CECILE. 


RELATED BY JACQUES THIBAUD. 


TOL’ you I'll relat’ de sair- 
comstanz’bout Cécile. Eet 
was dees way. Cécile leef on 
ak A de leetl’ shop wid ’er moder. 

Ol’ Gabriel, de fader, was 
dead; an’ Louis, de broder, was gone off— 
skeda’l, as dey say in de Stats; an’ de 
pries’ tell dem for keep de leetl’ shop for 
make bot’ ends meet; but dey don’ get 
de meat more dan twice een de week. 
Een dat leetl’ shop was mos’ everyt’ing, 
an’ dere was not mosh of anyt’ing. 
Dere was de hat, de boot, de stockin’, 
de glof, de stoff for print dress, de stoff 
for plaid dress, de groceree, de crockeree, 
de potates, de candy, de pipe, an’ de 
tobac; an’ dose was sheap t’ings, but 
dey suit de folk dat buy dere. 

One summaire boardaire off de Stats 
call dat leetl’ shop de ‘‘ heclecteek hestab- 
lishmen’.’’ I see de gran’ eemprove een 
my speak of de Anglish sins de summaire 
boardaires off de Stats come at dees 
place. One yong man off N’York 
raimark: ‘* Jacques, de hincreasmen’ on 
de vocablairee by you geef me de haston- 
is’men’. You haf de mos’ raimark’ble 
haptitu’ for de slang dat I evaire come 
across; you was one mos’ assimilateef 
yuman bein’. Eet would do me proud 
for aixibit you on de World Fair on 
Shaicago.”’ 

’*Bout dat time, I work on de saw-mill, 
an’ I make my min’ for marry Cécile. 
Dere was also Paul Daignan an’ Félix Le 
Grand dat make deir min’ de same way, 
but dat don’ trobl’ me; I know I’ll can 
knock de win’ out deir sail for please de 
girls. So, w’en Cécile use’ ac’ like she 
prafaire for go wid Paul or wid Félix, 
an’ use’ toss ’er ’ead eef I was roun’, I 
jus’ let ’er toss, an’ let ’er go wid dem 
as mosh she like. I was not scare’ ; 


I know de more I praiten’ I don’ care, * 


de more she’ll wan’ for make me care. 
I un’erstan’ de girls. I haf de aixpairy- 
ens. 

But, after w’ile, de time arrife w’en I 


don’ un’erstan’ Cécile. Den I t’ink 
dose woman was de meescheef for chanzhe 
deir min’. Dat make me tired. Dat 
make me weesh I could see t’rough a 
crack in de ’ead of one woman, so I’ll 
get de run of de machin’ry, an’ know 
how eet ought be manage’. Le» 

Dat w’ich arrife, w’ich cause dat I 
don’ un’erstan’ Cécile, was de summaire 
boardaire, Cécile was educat’ varee 
good. She could seeng, she could play, 
she could make de paper flower, de wax 
flower, an’ de worsted work, an’ also 
she could tell de heestory ’bout dem spot 
w’ere deir was de mission an’ de martyr. 
Firs’, I teash ’er bout dat, an’ afterwar’ 
she read de book ’ersev, an’ she learn 
*bout de later time, w’en de fort was een 
Penetang, mor’n ’undre’ year after de 
mission, w’en de soldier was move’ off 
Drummond Island to dees place. An’ 
she could row an’ sail an’ paddle de 
canoe, an’ she was good guide for de 
boardaires. An’ I was glad she could 
turn de hones’ penny dat way w’ile ’er 
moder ten’ de shop; but praysonly, I 
chanzhe my min’ ’bout dat. 

Eet happen dees way. Dere come at 
de summaire ’ otel one boardaire dat make 
Cécile t’ink ’e was de mos’ hands’ mes’ 
an’ de mos’ cleveres’ zhenteelman she 
evaire see. I don’ t’ink dat mysev. An’ 
she use’ take ’eem for row mile an’ mile 
down de bay, an’ dey use’ spen’ hour 
an’ hour, w’ile ’e draw pikzhure of dem 
place, or w’ile dey talk or seeng togedder 
on de water. I tell Cécile dat ’e’ll for- 
get ’er w’en ’e go back on de Stats, an’ 
dat she’ll make big gosseep on ’ersev 
roun’ de town; but she tell me she can 
ten’ ’er own biznet, an’ after dat she 
’ardly look at me w’en she pass. Den 
I ’ear de men on de mill make joke ’bout 
Cécile, an’ say: ‘* What ’er moder t’ink 
bout for let ’er go roun’ wid dat stranger, 
dat won’ nevaire marry wid de poor girl 
dat keep leetl’ shop, ’e dat was so reesh?’’ 
Den I’ll be so mad, I like for fight wid 
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de whole gang ; but I know dey speak de 
trut’, an’ dat make me de mos’ maddes’ 
of all. 

One day, Cécile arrife an’ walk t’rough 
de mill wid dat yong man an’ anoder. 
She walk like she was gran’ lady. De 
rose was een ’er cheek, de sparkle was 
een ’er eye, an’ she look mos’ lofely ; but 
she don’ praiten’ she see me w’en she 
pass. 

Praysonly, I saw dem go outside on de 
platform by de big shaft, dat shaft w’ere 
de refuse wood, de ol’ piece dat was no 
use for lumbair, was carry to de big 
burner. Dat burner was mos’ ni’ty feet 
’igh, an’ could burn ’bout feefty cord in 
de day. ’Way down below de-shaft was 
de red-’ot coal, de burnin’ lumbair, de 
smoke, an’ de blaze. Sometime, w’en 
I look on dat, I shuddaire an’ t’ink of 
de lost soul an’ de fire dat nevaire die. 

I turn ’way an’ speak to a man one 
momen’, an’, w’en I look again, I see 
dat yong man walk, like ’e walk de top 
of de fence, right long de edge on de top 
one side de shaft. An’ sometime ’e 
praiten’ ’e lose ’ees balans, an’ sway side 
to side; but w’en ’esee dat frighten Cécile, 
’e say ’e jump off an’ not do dat some 
more. ’E turn for speak wid ’er, an’ 
forget w’ere ’e stan’; an’ ’e make one 
step back an’ fall on de shaft, on de wood 
dat was on eets way to de big burner. 
Cécile an’ de oder yong man shout for 
’elp, but deir scream was not loud ’nough 
abofe de noise of de mill. I run an’ 
look een dat shaft, an’ I see ’eem go fas’ 
up for de burner. Een dat momen’, eet 
appair like I leef many year, so many 
t’ings go t’rough my min’. One momen’ 
I t’ink: ‘*I mus’ catch ’eem, I mus’ safe 
’eem out dat drea’ful pit. ’E mus’ not 
burn to ceenders.’’ De nex’ momen’, 
murder come een my ’eart, an’ I t’ink 
I'll raijoice eef ’e be consume’ from de 
earth. An’ den, dere flash een my min’ 
like de face of my moder een le Sain 
Paradis, an’ I know dat was de veesion 
dat come for take de murder off my soul 
an’ save de life of ’eem. Am I drove 
de black t’ought out my ’eart, an’ I shout 
wid all my strengt’ dat dey mus’ stop de 
machin’ry, or de man be kill. An’ dat 
machin’ry was stop’ jus’ w’en ’e was 
*bout for go ’eadfirs’. backward down, 
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down een de smoke an’ de flame; but I 
seize de big hook an’ grip ’eem, an’ bring 
"eem up. ’E was mos’ paraliz’ wid 
fright, but ’e was not ’urt, ’cep’ leetl’ 
bruis’. 

You mus’ watch de wood go up de 
shaft, den you un’erstan’ how dat ’appen. 

Praysonly, w’en ’e recovaire so ’e can 
walk, ’e take de monay out ’ees purse 
an’ try for geef eet on me. But I put 
my ’and behin’ my back an’ say at ’eem: 
‘‘T radaire be ’ang dan tosh one cent 
your monay.’’ Den I look ’eem een de 
eye, an’ I look at Cécile, an’ ’e turn 
*way widout one word; but I know ’e 
un’erstan’. 

Dat night, Cécile walk roun’ de shore 
wid ’eem, an’ ’e tol’ ’er dat ’e go ’way 
nex’ day. I saw dem, an’, wid de light 
from de ’ouse on de shore, I saw she grow 
w'ite ; an’ ’e mus’ saw dat, an’ ’e say no 
word dat ’e come back. 

Eet raijoice me w’en ’e go, but now I 
t’ink eet would raijoice me eef I could 
bring ’eem back; for dere’s no more 
rose on de cheek of Cécile, an’ no more 
sparkle on ’er eye. 

One day, a paper arrife at me off de 
Stats, an’ I took eet at de pries’ for 
read ; an’ een de place dat was mark’ 
wid red penceel, ’e read dat de yong 
man was marry wid one yong lady een 
de Stats. 

Dat night, I took de paper at Cécile. 
Eet was een my min’—‘‘ w’en she know 
dat, she’ll not t’ink of dat yong man 
some more.’’ But w’en she read, she 
grow like she’s blind, an’ I put my arm 
roun’ ’er an’ lead ’er on de chair. I try 
to speak kin’ wid ’er, but she thrus’ me 
*way like she hate me, an’ I call de 
moder out de shop an’ leef dem toged- 
der. DenIsay on my min’: ‘ Jacques, 
you was a scoun’rel an’ a heedyot your- 
sev.’’ 

Las’ week, Cécile say she’ll like for go 
on de island een de Pacifeek w’ere dey 
sen’ de lepers, an’ spen’ ’er life like dat 
good pries’ dat die fordem. W’enIt’ink 
*bout dat scoun’rel, sometime eet seem 


‘dat eet ought be jus’ raicompens for ’e 


be burn, an’ I almos’ weesh I let ’eem 
go down. Den I raimembaire dat vee- 
sion of my moder, an’ I raijoice dere was 
no murder on my soul. 


M. Bourchier Sanford. 














THE RESIDENT PRIEST AT NEUVILLE. 


BOUT the middle of the 

eleventh century, to com- 
memorate his rescue from 
shipwreck on his return from 
the first Crusade, an English 
knight, with the traditional piety of his 
nation, built a little chapel in the village 
of Dieppe, and purchased six acres of 
land for its permanent endowment and 
the welfare of its founder, alive or dead. 
A small hermitage was subsequently 
erected in its neighborhood, and soon a 
long-visaged and long-bearded man took 
up his residence therein, and passed his 
days in penance, prayer, and good 
works. When he died, such was the 
sanctity he inspired that the chapel 
became a place of pilgrimage, and 
flourished and grew rich amid all the 
changes that befell Dieppe. In fact, 
around the chapel and hermitage, a 
special hamlet grew, separated by the 
river ‘from Dieppe, and inhabited chiefly 
by simple-minded fishermen, of strong 
imaginations and fervent faith, and sturdy 
in their attachment to the foundation in 
which their fathers had worshiped. 

The centuries passed ; war and pesti- 
lence and the storm-wind had left the 
chapel unharmed. ‘Toward the end of 
the fourteenth century, such was its repu- 
tation that the holy fraternity of the 
priory of Longueville la Giffard, who 
exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
half the country, and part of whose 
lands adjoined those of the chapel, find- 
ing that the offerings of pilgrims were 
numerous and well worth looking after, 
and that the original six acres had multi- 
plied greatly by successive endowments 
of the faithful, and were fat and fertile, 
all at once discovered that they had 
rightful claim to the said lands and 
chapel. Being very wealthy and influ- 
ential, the Church made them a present 
of the property by a declaration bearing 
date April 25th, 1419. A larger build- 
ing was then added by the rich fraternity 
to the little chapel; but the primitive 
edifice still inspired the faith and hope of 





the inhabitants, and therein they con- 
tinued to worship as their sires of old. 

In the course of years, however, the 
papal gift had been a source of much 
heart-burning and stout opposition on 
the part of the secular clergy, who had 
long performed tne duties and received 
the revenues, and were not inclined to 
surrender to the monks, without stren- 
uous resistance, the fat lands and offer- 
ings of gold and silver. 

For fully three centuries more, the 
chapel was a bone of fierce contention, 
with various alternations of success, 
between the regulars and seculars. Those 
constant and unseemly quarrels at last 
attracted the attention of the reigning 
Pope; and in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the question was 
finally, as it was supposed, settled in 
favor of the Benedictines—the secular 
incumbent at once resigning his charge 
and relinquishing possession. But the 
monks were not even yet to enjoy their 
triumph undisturbed. 

There was at that time a resident priest 
at Neuville, to which parish the chapel 
in dispute had long been attached, named 
the Abbé’ Sylvestre, who, scandalized at 
the treachery or cowardly abandonment, 
as he deemed it, of his trust by the last 
titular possessor, resolved, with more 
courage than discretion, again to contest 
the point. He applied anew to Rome, 
contending that, the original title being 
secular, it could not be changed or sub- 
stituted, and that all the pretensions of 
the regular clergy were based on sand 
and utterly without value. But, poor 
man, he overlooked in his vehemence 
that he was one, while his opponents 
were legion—that he was poor, they 
possessed of lands and wealth and influ- 
ence; and after a struggle worthy of a 
better finale, his petitions were rejected, 
and the Benedictines continued to enjoy 
the fruits of their victory until the French 
Revolution dispersed monks and monas- 
teries. 

Sylvestre was not the man to submit to 
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defeat. A good and pious soul, he had 
an indomitable temper; and so intense 
was his dislike to the Benedictines, and 
his anger at the menace to his authority 
in the district, that he resolved single- 
handed to continue the fight. Sup- 
ported by a considerable portion of the 
population, he determined by officiating 
regularly in the chapel to maintain the 
semblance at least of right, while await- 
ing the final decision of the Pope. At 
first, the Benedictines made some show 
of opposition; but, confident of ultimate 
success, they bided their time, remaining 
quiet in the walls of their convent. And 
Sylvestre triumphed in the spirit, con- 
sidering the battle already won. 

But he was soon to be undeceived. 
Rumors began to spread that the Pope 
was not well disposed to the seculars, 
that the monks had the best of it at 
Rome, and that a bull had been promul- 
gated confirming them in possession and 
ousting the intruder from the chapel 
precincts. To these reports, Sylvestre 
refused to listen, although he might have 
surmised that they contained some truth, 
from the desertion of numbers of his fol- 
lowers until at last he had few auditors 
save the sacristan Anselm, his aids and 
choristers, and some dozen hard-fisted 
old mariners. Still he kept his ground, 
going regularly to the chapeleand per- 
forming his duties with zeal. 

One Sunday morning, however, as he 
descended the height of Neuville and 
arrived near the street that led to the 
chapel, the abbé noticed an unusual stir 
in the roadway, and soon perceived that 
all eyes were turned upon him, some 
with curiosity, others with ill-concealed 
triumph, and that, as he proceeded, the 
dispersed groups fell in behind him, 
forming a compact escort following him 
at a few steps’ distance. 

Before going far, some of the more 
respectable inhabitants approached him, 
kindly advising him to return home at 
once, as his chapel was already occupied 
by the Benedictines, who had received 
full authority from the Pope to take 
possession. Sylvestre was astounded at 
the announcement, and at first was 
inclined to return ; but the natural obsti- 
nacy of his character prevailed over his 
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better judgment, and he continued his 
progress. At the corner of the street, 
he came in sight of the chapel. It was 
filled with the monks and their adher- 
ents, while crowds were assembled around 
the door, where a number of the lay 
brothers of the convent were stationed. 

At the sight, a flush of anger and vex- 
ation passed over the abbé’s face ; but he 
firmly advanced to the very portal, the 
throng dividing as he passed. He was 
preparing to enter the building when 
some stout brothers, drawing up before 
the door, prevented him. 

‘< Thy power is at an end,”’ cried the 
prior, coming forward from within, sur- 
rounded by his monks. ‘Thou shalt 
never, save as a penitent, tread these holy 
precincts. If thou wilt publicly acknowl- 
edge thy errors, make amends for the 
schism thou didst occasion, and submit to 
such penance as I may assign, the doors 
will be open to thee. If not, withdraw 
at once and cease to interfere with the 
rights and duties of others. If thou 
persistest in attempting to enter the 
chapel, thou wilt bitterly regret it.’’ 

Sylvestre’s rage and despair knew no 
bounds. He insisted on his right to 
enter and perform the regular service, 
and dared the monks to oppose him, 
demanding the exhibition of their 
authority, which he boldly said was 
forged. 

‘“‘If it be true,’’ he asked, ‘‘ why 
have I not received the missive of the 
Holy Father ?’’ 

The prior, who, in proportion to the 
heat of his adversary, became calmer and 
gentler, presented him with a large 
packet which bore his address, wherein 
was a copy of the papal declaration, 
accompanied by a mandate removing 
him not only from the chapel, but the 
district, with severe rebuke for his obsti- 
nacy and admonitions for his future con- 
duct. Perfectly maddened at this last 
stroke and the undisguised sneers of his 
foes, he .lost all command of himself. 
He rushed forward and attempted to 
force an entrance, calling on the people 
for assistance ; but no one interfered, and 
the discomfited abbé, thrust back and 
hustled about, burst forth, in a torrent of 
maledictions which would have been 











deemed terrible from the lips of the 
lowest and most degraded. 

‘¢ May eternal punishment be my lot,’’ 
cried the unhappy man, borne back by 
the crowd and with his garments torn, 
“if I do not yet, in spite of Pope, 
prior, and monks, and of Satan him- 
self, who has inspired you all, once 
more celebrate Mass in my chapel!’’ 
Then, exhausted, haggard, bruised, reel- 
ing like a drunken man, the wretched 
Sylvestre staggered away toward home, 
pursued by ribald shouts and anath- 
emas. 

When he arrived at his dwelling, the 
abbé violently forced open the door, 
rushing past his frightened old house- 
keeper with the impetuosity of a whirl- 
wind. Gaining the privacy of his room, 
he threw himself into his great leathern 
chair and strove to collect his wandering 
senses, breaking out at intervals into 
fresh maledictions and threats of venge- 
ance. After a time, he became more 
-calm, and, being parched with thirst, he 
‘summoned his housekeeper and bade her 
bring him wine—he, the most abstemi- 
ous of men. Refreshed and fortified by 
‘his unaccustomed libations, Sylvestre 
reflected more calmly on his position 
.and rapidly resolved in his brain various 
schemes for accomplishing his insensate 
vow. Hitting finally upon a feasible 
plan, he resumed his usual air of kind- 
ness and good-nature and ordered some 
little addition to his regular simple din- 
ner, to counterbalance the fatigue and 
exhaustion of the morning. And so 
oppressed grew his thoughts as his vow 
again recurred to him, that he mechanic- 
ally continued to fill and empty his glass 
until his ideas became confused and 
drowsiness ensued. Then, summoning 
the bewildered Annette for a light, he 
somewhat unsteadily mounted the stair- 
case to his sleeping-room, dismissing the 
aged attendant at the door with kind 
words but with strangely wild eyes and 
stammering speech, such as the old 
woman had never before witnessed in 
him. For some time, she heard him 
walk about his room with irregular steps; 
at last, his light was put out and unequiv- 
ocal sounds of heavy sleep ensued. So 
_Annette retired to her pallet with a tran- 
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quilized mind, thinking that all would be 
right in the morning. 

A little after midnight, she was awak- 
ened by strange sounds as of a harsh voice 
talking in the abbé’s chamber, followed 
by a cry as of extreme terror, and then 
all became still as before. ‘*He has 
been talking in his sleep,’’ was her com- 
ment, ‘‘or has had a shocking dream. 
And no wonder,’’: she ‘said to herself, 
‘¢and a nice headache the poor man will 
have to-morrow.”’ 

In the morning, the simple breakfast 
was prepared as usual; but the abbé 
failed to appear at his customary hour, 
which did notsurprise Annette. Hesurely 
had the predicted headache and was 
taking a little more rest, that was all. 
But when several hours had elapsed with- 
out his presence, the old woman became 
uneasy and knocked at the door, first 
gently, then loudly, then opened it, and, 
finding all still, entered the room, drew 
back the curtain, approached the bed, 
and there saw the abbé convulsed and 
contorted, his eyes wide open, bloodshot 
and protruding, with signs of unutter- 
able horror in every line of his face, 
quite dead ! 

The news of Sylvestre’s death soon 
spread ; and it was decided, after the 
housekeeper had related his conduct on 
the previous day and told about the loud 
talking in his room at night, that the 


‘demon had strangled him in his sleep 


and had flown away with his soul. Many 
carried their belief so far as to aver that 
there was still a strong odor of sulphur 
in the chamber. The quieter part of 
the community and his intimate friends 
attributed his sudden death to apoplexy 
occasioned by the excitement in the 
chapel and his unaccustomed libations. 
But the Benedictines clung to the other 
view—he was punished by Satan for his 
blasphemous utterances and mad vow; 
and as he died impenitent, they refused 
him Christian burial. So the unfortunate 
Sylvestre was interred secretly by some 
good Samaritans in a field adjoining his 
dwelling. 

The story of the abbé’s death was 
long remembered and discussed, and 
furnished special food for gossip and 
speculation to one man above the rest: 
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old Anselm, the sacristan of the chapel. 
He had long seen which way the wind 
blew, and that sooner or later the Bene- 
dictines would triumph over the unaided 
abbé, and had managed to gain the favor 
of the stronger party while seemingly 
sympathizing with the weaker. Hence 
the Benedictines continued him at his 
vost, and, there being no need of con- 
ciliating a dead man, he was a strong 
denouncer of all sayings and doings 
which had at any period given umbrage 
to his present employers. Yet at times, 
when a few extra glasses had weakened 
his discretion and increased his garrulity, 
he would hint that the service of many 
masters was by no means so easy or 
agreeable as that of one, and that, if 
Satan had carried off the former and left 
the latter, neither he nor the community 
would have been the losers. 

For a year or more, it was said the 
abbé ‘‘walked.’’ Some declared that 
they had occasionally seen a dark form 
wandering around the chapel, with gest- 
ures of grief and despair; but these 
tales gradually lost credit and were for- 
gotten, as were also strange allusions to 
a dim glimmering light seen in the 
chapel by fishermen going to sea before 
dawn. 

About seven or eight years had passed 
when a great joy befell Anselm. His 
niece and heiress made a fortunate mar- 
riage, and, to celebrate the event, the 
sacristan gave a private dinner to a num- 
ber of his friends. The fun and jollity 
was long maintained, and copious were 
the libations ; while old Anselm, happiest 
among the happy, ate and drank and 
sang and danced and shouted with 
delight. The party broke up at ten; 
and Anselm, half staggering, half carried 
by his laughing friends, was taken upstairs 
and put to bed. 

A little after midnight, Anselm awoke, 
parched with thirst, his brain still reeling 
with the effects of the wine. Stumbling 
out of bed, he sought for the water-bottle 
to cool his lips, but could not find it. 
Feeling his way in order to draw back 
the curtain and admit the dim gleams of 
the clouded moon, he was startled by 
seeing a light glimmering in the gloom 
through the windows nearest the altar of 
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the chapel opposite. He had lost all 
note of time, but remembered that it 
was Sunday and early Mass was to be 
celebrated. 

‘‘T have nicely overslept myself,’’ he 
muttered. <‘‘ There is the prior in per- 
son, perhaps, in the chapel, and no one 
to receive him. I shall be dismissed, 
that’s certain.”’ 

He hurried on his garments and 
hastened down the stairs ; then, crossing 
the street, entered the chapel. At the 
altar, he saw an officiating priest in the 
usual habiliments worn in the cold winter 
mornings, and with his back turned 
seemingly in prayer, while waiting for: 
those whose duty it was to assist him in 
the ceremony. 

‘‘All the others are as late as I am, 
that is one comfort,’’ thought Anselm, 
and, to atone for his neglect, hastily 
advanced to light the tapers on the altar. 

A gesture of the priest prevented him. 
There was a pale shimmering light which 
just sufficed to make ‘‘ darkness visible,’’ 
and which seemed to proceed from a 
lantern held by the officiant or inter- 
posed between his body and the altar. 
Anselm therefore took a censer and pre- 
pared to serve the Mass, which the priest 
immediately began. The ceremony con- 
tinued, the voice of the celebrant sound- 
ing hollow and deep in the folds of the 
garment with which he had covered his. 
head, until the final benediction. Then. 
turning slowly round, with upraised arms, 
in the act of uttering the words ‘Ite 
missa est,’’ the ample sleeves and dark 
hood falling back, revealed to the aston- 
ished and horrified sacristan the bony: 
hands and limbs and fleshless skull of a. 
skeleton ! 

A pale phosphoric light played over 
the ghostly form, and a deep sad voice 
thus addressed Anselm : 

‘Anselm, you have rendered me the 
last service that could be shown to me by 
mortal man. In the flesh, I was your 
superior—the unhappy, the sinful Abbé 
Sylvestre. You remember my blasphe- 
mous vow, that, even if eternal torment 
would follow, I would yet perform one 
more Mass in the chapel. Alas, the vow 
was registered against me. In the dead of 
night, I was aroused from heavy sleep by 











an awful shape, fire-enveloped and vast 
in size, which spoke these words : 

‘¢¢Your vow has been heard. The 
torture you invoked upon your head will 
be your lot, but not forever. The good 
of your life has been placed in the bal- 
ance, and one chance of future repose 
remains: one more Mass shall you say, 
but it shall be performed only when you 
shall find one to aid you in the office. 
Till then, you shall know no rest. On 
the anniversary of your crime, you shall 
return to earth in repulsive form ; and 
then; if the condition be fulfilled, your 
torments shall cease and your soul rest in 
peace.’ 

‘¢ The voice was silent and my punish- 
ment began. Every year, I have been 
forced to reappear, to wait in this place 
for someone to relieve me from my pun- 
ishment. At last, my sufferings are over. 
You unknowingly have given me repose, 
and now I shall rest until the final judg- 
ment. Farewell, Anselm! Be warned. 
Be less self-seeking, more temperate. 
Repent before it is too late !’’ 

As the figure uttered the last words, it 
sank with a slow movement gradually to 
the ground ; and when the horror-struck 
Anselm collected his scattered senses and 
hesitatingly approached the altar, he 
found but a dark heap composed of the 
vestments lately worn by the spectral 
image of Abbé Sylvestre ! 

The hour for morning prayers arrived. 
Fancy the surprise of the monks, as the 
sacristan was found lying insensible near 
the foot of thealtar. A large and hooded 
cloak, of a kind that funeral mourners 
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wear, was clutched in his grasp. On his 
removal to his house, his senses in some 
degree returned; but his incoherent 
speech, his wandering and anxious 
glances, seemed to indicate that his mind 
had totally given way. When he at last 
rose from his bed, Anselm was a changed 
man. He would remain for hours in 
deep thought, and then, gazing around 
with painful scrutiny, mutter a few strange 
words and relapse into gloomy silence. 
Once his old companions tried to arouse 
him and offered him wine, such as his 
soul used to love; but he turned away 
with such signs of horror and disgust that 
the exp@riment was never repeated. Sud- 
denly he retired to the Benedictines’ con- 
vent, taking the vows and practicing the 
most severe penitence. In course of 
time, his mind somewhat recovered from 
the shock it had received ; but there were 
few who would have recognized, in the 
ascetic Benedictine, the portly and jolly 
sacristan of the old chapel. 

To-day, the English knight’s little edi- 
fice is well-nigh unrecognizable in the 
ruined building that survives. The win- 
dows are broken, the roof has fallen in. 
Yet the older inhabitants look upon it 
with reverence as a relic of the sacred 
foundation so dear to their ancestors. 
If toward winter the rays of the moon 
shimmer on the pieces of glass remaining 
in the broken frames, they will hasten 
home, looking neither to the right nor 
left ; for deep within their pious hearts 
they believe that the chapel is still 
haunted by the form of the resident 
priest at Neuville. 


Abram §. Isaacs. 











AN 


“TT “HE logs piled on the curious old 
:: andirons with their polished brass 
knobs had been set ablaze in the 
large comfortable drawing-room of the 
mountain inn. It was an August morn- 
ing, but August mornings were apt to be 
chill on the borders of the lake. Miss 
Aldrich drew her chair closer to the 
warm hearth, and, in the quiet of the 
hour, too early as yet to be disturbed by 
“more than an occasional passiffg step, 
fell into deep thought. She was dis- 
tinctly and inexpressibly tired of every- 
thing, but it was more than mere ennui 
that had stung er into unwonted rest- 
lessness this morning. 

It was wounded self-love mingled with 
a dazed sense of unfamiliarity with her- 
self—this new self whose acquaintance 
had been forced upon her so unpleasantly 
of late. 

‘*T am like the little old woman shorn 
of her skirts and barked at by her own 
dog, and I feel like crying: ‘ Lawk-a- 
me, it is none of [!’’’ she thought, with 
a certain grim sense of humor. 

It was no special occurrence that had 
brought about this mental catastrophe. 
It was merely that at last she was forced 
to take cognizance of the accumulated 
testimony of the past few weeks which 
almost unconsciously her mind had been 
minutely noting, and to render judgment 
in consonance with the evidence. She 
had watched herself céme and go among 
her fellow-creatures unobserved, unheeded 
as if she were a shadow, a disembodied 
spirit—she who, the last time she had 
been in contact with the world, had 
fairly given life and color to her environ- 
ments. That was years ago now, before 
the disastrous ending of the love-affair 
of her life. The humiliation of to-day 
was all due to a mistake that she had 
made then. She believed that she had 
received her death-blow, and with pas- 
sionate haste had adjusted her whole 
being to that conviction. But she did 
not die. She had come of a long-lived 
stock, who, if they had broken hearts, 
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had never been known to die of them. 
Years passed, and the pain and despair 
after a lingering leave-taking passed too. 
But the spring of action was broken, 
She had grown to love the life into 
which her dead hopes had taken her, and 
continued to live like a shadow among 
shadows. Suddenly there had_come a 
reaction. Her expiring youth.sent up a 
last despairing cry, and, in response to 
a new-born need, she had once more 
sought her kind. She had come back to 
the world with both hands outstretched 
as to an old friend; but the world had 
forgotten. her, and she saw herself passed 
by as a stranger. 

‘IT know exactly how poor Rip Van 
Winkle felt,’’ she soliloquized. ‘‘I went 
to sleep young, and I wake old. Heav- 
ens ! it is too horrible !’’ 

The life in the fashionable summer- 
resort, the women with their white 
shoulders and beautiful gowns, the men 
gay, chivalrous, pleasure-loving, the 
music at all hours throbbing near and 
far, quickened her long dormant senses 
and roused them to a painful activity. 

How chill the morning was! A cold 
white fog had crept up from the water 
closer and closer, until it pressed against 
the very windows and stood there a vast 
ghostly presence shutting out lake and 
mountains. 

Miss Aldrich shivered and turned to 
the blaze of the burning logs. Suddenly 
a cry, a sobbing child’s cry, broke upon 
the stillness. Miss Aldrich rose and 
followed the doleful sound to the great 
empty ‘‘ office’’ adjoining, and found a 
pitiful object—a small child in a deluge 
of tears. In the dreary vastness of her 
unknown surroundings, the poor baby 
evidently had given herself up for lost. 
Miss Aldrich gathered the little creature 
in her arms and hugged close to her the 
soft mass of lace and embroidery, sooth- 
ing her with consoling promises of soon 
finding mamma. 

It was this picture which met George 
Craig’s eyes as he came down the open 














stairway. 
the woman was with the gentle voice 
and tender embrace, the child caught 
sight of him, and, with a glad cry, ran 


As he paused to wonder who 


to the shelter of well-known arms. 
He laughed, and, taking her up, carried 
her to the warm hearth where Miss Ald- 
rich had reseated herself. 

‘¢ She is my niece—Missie Randolph,’’ 
he said, explanatorily, meeting her kind 
look of inquiry. ‘It will not be long 
before nurse will come to claim the little 
runaway.”’ : 

It was in this way that Miss Aldric 
found herself talking to the most popular 
man in the place. She was quite sure 
that this was the first time he had become 
aware of her existence—in fact, it was 
not clear in Craig’s mind that he had 
seen her before; and while they were 
exchanging trite remarks adapted mainly 
to Missie’s comprehension, she was seized 
with a wild ambition to make herself of 
interest to him, if only for this half-hour 
before breakfast. She had observed him 
so closely during those silent weeks, with 
that interest which success of any kind 


attracts to itself, that she felt that she 


knew how to talk to him; and suddenly 
breaking away from the subject of 
Missie’s woes, she took up a train of 
thought that led from one topic of inter- 
est to another. She talked quietly with 
a certain hidden force, affecting Craig’s 
mind as pleasantly as the warmth of the 
burning logs affected his body. She 
spoke about music ; she had often heard 
his guitar on the lake, and she knew what 
he liked. 

‘‘Do you know this pretty thing?’ 
she said, rising and seating herself at the 
piano. She struck the opening chords 
and looked back at him with a gentle 
compelling glance. Although not spe- 
cially interested in hearing new songs 
before breakfast, he put the child down 
and followed her. 

‘*You would like this, if you could 
hear it sung. Ido not sing,’’ she said, 
in a sort of musical cadence, playing 
softly and clearly and looking at him to 
see that he followed her music. 

He was thinking less of what she 
played, lovely as it was, than of the per- 
sonality of this woman who had, as it 
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were, risen from the lake or dropped 
from the sky and taken possession of 
him. She reminded him of one of Ros- 
setti’s women, with her graceful neck, 
the heavy low-growing hair, and the sad 
generous curve of the well-formed mouth. 
Her features seemed formed to convey a 
rich fullness of nature and a mystic purity 
and passion of soul. As she played and 
looked at him with her gray black-lashed 
eyes, he wondered that he had never 
observed her before; for she had told 
him that they had been under the same 
roof together for the most of the sum- 
mer. When at last breakfast was 
announced, and Craig did not seem at 
all eager to follow the crowd pouring 
with well-bred but none the less decided 
haste into the open doors whence savory 
odors issued, Miss Aldrich felt a sense of 
elation such as no previous moment of 
her life had afforded, for it sprang from 
the hope of a lost identity regained. 

All that day, the sun did not appear ; 
the mountains were in the clouds. 
Shreds and streamers of vapor blew in 
at the opened doors and windows, a sea 
of mist lay without. After dinner, the 
drawing-rooms, halls, and stairways were 
filled with gay idle groups. Miss Ald- 
rich seated herself, with her book, ina 
remote corner at a lamp-lighted table. 
She saw Craig come in, looking uncom- 
monly handsome in evening-dress. He 
was arrested by a gay salute and drawn 
into a group at a card-table. He stood 
behind a pair of snowy shoulders for a 
moment, and then, with a laughing 
refusal to take a hand in the game, went 
with his evening paper in search of a 
quiet corner, and found his morning’s 
acquaintance in possession of the par- 
ticular one that he had in view. A look 
of genuine pleasure lighted up his face, 
and he greeted her as if they were already 
old friends. He insisted that she should 
put down whatever she was reading and 
talk to him. She smiled and folded her 
hands across her book. 

As she sat there with her deep eyes 
fixed upon him, the rich red of her mouth 
defining its faultless lines and her face 
surcharged with feeling, Craig thought 
her a decidedly attractive and striking- 
looking woman. She was in a bright 
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‘talkative mood, revealing a charming 
union of maturity of character with what 
seemed to Craig an absolute lack of expe- 
rience. She made him feel as if he were 
in the presence of some primeval woman, 
such as Eve might have been; and the 
frank way in which she showed that he 
was pleasing to her was in keeping with 
the idea he had formed of her. 

When he learned that she was alone 
and unacquainted, he asked if he might 
not present his sister, and went off to 
find her. Miss Aldrich knew that in 
Mr. Craig’s sister she was to meet the 
stately leader of the correct little world 
whose movements she had been following 
from afar, like a spectator from another 
planet. Evidently Craig had been sound- 
ing the praises of his new-found friend, 
for Mrs. Randolph put out her hand cor- 
dially and asked if she might not share 
her corner. The fact that Craig had 
wished his sister to meet her brought 
Miss Aldrich up to her best self, and she 
found herself talking easily without the 
heart-fluttering shyness which so often 
put her at her worst. 

Mrs. Randolph was a centre wherever 
she went, and soon the retired spot that 
Miss Aldrich had chosen was the most 
conspicuous place in the room. Miss 
Aldrich quickly caught the key-note in 
which the conversation was pitched, and 
no longer oppressed by the fear of adverse 
opinion with Mrs. Randolph as her 
patroness and Mr. Craig as an evident 
admirer, she ventured now and then to 
strike a new and unexpected chord that 
attracted and pleased by its element of 
daring and originality. 

‘“‘T am finding myself again,’’ she 
thought, as she said good-night to Craig 
at the foot of the stairs, giving him such 
a smile of cordial liking that involun- 
tarily he thought of Juliet when she 
says : 


‘In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond 
And therefore thou mayst think my ‘havior 
light ; 
But trust me, gentleman, I'll prove more 
true 
Than those that have more cunning to be 
strange.” 


After that, there were no more days 





of sad isolation and hungry disappoint- 
ment for Miss Aldrich. She rowed, she 
sailed, she took long drives, she toasted 
marshmallows at crackling camp-fires ; 
no party was made up without her. She 
was amused at the vagaries of her own 
nature, watching the gradual renascence 
of her old self with all the interest a biol- 
ogist would show in the evolution of a 
new species. As she regained confidence 
in herself and belief in the general good 
feeling toward her, the dignity which was 
natural to her reasserted itself, and her 
soul put off the beggarly attitude into 
which its great need had momentarily 
forced it. 

Craig found her different from what 
he had expected. Instead of the simple- 
minded woman he had taken her to be, 
he found that he had to deal with a very 
complex nature—one, too, that was fol- 
lowing some unknown orbit. She made 
herself a mystery to him, but it was 
chiefly because she was going through a 
phase of her existence when she was a 
mystery to herself. 

‘* You are a curious woman,”’ he said. 
‘‘A hidden fire burns in your eyes and 
makes itself felt in your voice ; but when 
I draw near for warmth, I find that it is 
only a semblance of heat and life. It is 
but a reflected light from fires long since 
dead, like that which reaches us from 
planets ages after extinction.”’ 

She looked immensely gratified ; for, 
in producing such an impression, she 
felt that she had been true to herself. 
Now that she had gotten rid of the 
uncanny sensation of being without form 
and substance, she would have been glad 
to relinquish her social success and every- 
thing that went with it, to return to her 
old thoughts and feelings that had made 
her past at once so beautiful and so 
sacred. She withdrew herself more and 
more from the gay life about her, and 
spent long hours in serious reading, 
choosing the books which showed that 
her beloved’s steps had passed that way. 
But somehow those hours thus spent took 
upon themseives a more and more idle 
and unsatisfactory character. Often she 
would put down her book and step out 
on her balcony, which commanded a 
fine view of the lake. 











‘¢T suppose he is down there, with his 
boat moored to some overhanging tree, 
reading to Miss Frazer,’’ she would say 
to herself, which remark could not have 
applied possibly to the one whom she 
qualified as her ‘‘ dear dead past,’’ as his 
barque had long since crossed to the 
other side. 

A night came, full of moonlight and 
soft warm breezes. The lake was covered 
with boats, some pulled vigorously by 
stalwart rowers, others lying at rest on 
the placid water. Craig had piled his 
boat with cushions, and Miss Aldrich sat 
amongst them. She wore some soft 
light fabric that became misty in the 
moonlight. Her dark eyes and still 
darker hair, with its strong wave, took 
ona cloudy softness and made her look 
still more like one of the Rossetti women 
to whom Craig loved to compare her. 
For the moment, her busy mind forgot to 
take its minute introspective notes of her 
thoughts and sensations, and responded 
to the beauty of the scene as placidly 
and faithfully as the water reflected the 
cloud-flecked sky and the lights along 
the shore. 

** You look very happy,’’ Craig said. 

It was an unfortunate speech, for it 
roused her to sudden self-consciousness 
and made her feel guilty of infidelity to 
the past. But Craig was unaware of the 
mischief he had wrought, and, pulling 
his boat far out on the lake-until they 
could feel as much alone as if they were 
on the North Polar Sea, he made his 
oars secure, and, moving cautiously from 
his seat for fear of capsizing, placed 
himself at her feet. 

Miss Aldrich suddenly assumed an 
erect position and began to talk rapidly, 
and, to Craig, very much at random. 

‘‘I did not give you credit for much 
penetration of character,’’ she said ; 
‘«but a remark you made not long ago 
has made me feel that at least you under- 
stand me. You remember you compared 
me to an extinct world. You are right. 
It is only a show of life that I am nmiak- 
ing. I died over a score of years ago 
—died as completely as if I had been 
coffined and put under ground. I am 
that rather ghastly thing—a galvanized 
-corpse.’’ 
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‘‘Far be it from me to doubt your 
assertion,’’ Craig said, assuming a grav- 
ity equal to hers ; ‘‘ but, since you are 
what you say, permit me to declare, 
even at the risk of being thought a creat- 
ure with abnormal tastes, that I prefer 
galvanized corpses to anything I know.”’ 

She smiled faintly, but her manner 
put off every feminine artifice and she 
made herself utterly unapproachable. 
Craig felt that it would be wiser to leave 
the whole drift of the conversation to 
her, and, making himself comfortable, 
asked permission to smoke. 

‘¢ What do people think of me?’’ she 
asked, presently. ‘ 

‘You are called the most clever 
woman at the inn. You are supposed to 
be an heiress and to have an interesting 
history,’’ he said, readily, anxious to 
put an end to this phase of her mood. 

‘¢ How old do they say Iam ?’’ 

‘< Somewhere between twenty-four and 
twenty-six.”’ 

She laughed unpleasantly ; evidently 
she was in an iconoclastic frame of mind. 

‘‘ How wise they are! Why, I am 
only eight years from forty. And when 
I get there, I shall not be fair, fat, and 
forty, but dark, lean, and forty. All our 
family tend tosharpened features. I shall 
be all hair and eyes, like the maiden 
aunt I am said to resemble. She makes 
one shudder to look at her.’’ 

Craig placidly interrupted a spiral of 
smoke that was floating from his cigar 
toward Miss Aldrich. 

‘‘T did not say that I thought you 
somewhere between twenty-four and 
twenty-six,’’ he said. ‘*No doubt I 
should think so, were you not contin- 
ually supplying me. with data that would 
forbid any such conclusion. But thirty- 
two, bad as it is, has no terrors for me, 
as I passed it myself a couple of years 
ago.”’ 

But, although he might laugh at her, 
he felt that she was talking with a pur- 
pose—probably that of saving him from 
the humiliation of offering himself and 
being refused. He was pretty sure that 
he should be refused if he asked now, so 
he preferred to smoke out his cigar in 
peaceful contemplation of the beauty 
about him. When she had done every- 
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thing to make him miserable and satisfied 
herself that it was quite plain to him 
that there could be no question of love 
between them, her spirits rose with sud- 
den elasticity and she became as corre- 
spondingly gay as she had been gloomy. 
Craig adapted himself as readily to her 
new mood, and Miss Aldrich felt deeply 
grateful for his chivalrous acceptance of 
his fate at her hands until it suddenly 
struck her, as he sent his clear tenor 
voice into the moonlit air in a light 
love-song, that his feelings were not in 
the least involved and that her precau- 
tions were unnecessary. 

An unspeakable dismay took possession 
of her. What a fool he must take her 
for ! 

‘« It is getting late,’’ she said, abruptly. 
‘* Let us go in.’’ 

He made his way back to his seat 
slowly and cautiously and took up the 
oars again, sending the boat with swift 
noiseless strokes through the silent waters 
shoreward. The moonlight fell full 
upon his thick fair hair and clear regular 
features, and Miss Aldrich cried out 
mentally against the wrong his beauty 
did the image cherished in her heart— 
that of a dark man tending to baldness. 

When at last they touched shore, she 
sprang out with a sigh of relief. She 
waited impatiently while he landed the 
boat and locked up the cushions in the 
boat-house. There was a long walk 
from the water’s edge to the house, and 
she wished that were ended too. 

‘‘Miss Aldrich,’’ he said, when they 
had gone a little way, ‘‘I don’t know 
whether you realize it or not, but I have 
been very good to you to-night. I have 
let you have everything your own way. 
I knew that you would not be happy 
until you had done everything to make 
yourself miserable, and so I allowed you 
to speak your mind without let or hin- 
drance, although I saw that you were 
getting deeper into the woods at every 
moment, You think you understand 
yourself perfectly. Extinct worlds, gal- 
vanized corpses, and dead pasts are all 
very good in their respective places ; but 
they have nothing to de’ with you. You 


are a flesh-and-blood woman full of force 
and vitality, in spite of the fact that you 
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have done everything in your power to 
dematerialize yourself in order to join 
some dead-and-gone lover. Margaret, 
Ilove you! And if you think Iam going 
to stand aside for any shadowy rival’s 
claims, you don’t know me. _ I never 
was afraid of ghosts.’’ 

He smiled so winningly into her eyes,. 
that she could not get herself up to the 
point that would have made indignation 
effective. They heard voices behind 
them ; another boat had put in to shore. 
Craig had only time to whisper: ‘“ Be 
yourself, Margaret, and give me a 
chance,’’ when they were overtaken by 
the gay water-party and forced to make 
the rest of the journey in their company. 

The next morning, as Craig strolled 
through the office, he saw a trunk marked 
‘«M. A.’’ waiting to be taken away on 
the early morning stage. As he stood 
there trying to solve the conundrum, 
Margaret herself came into the room, in 
traveling-gown and hat. 

‘‘So this is the way you meet the 
enemy !’’ he said, somewhat testily. 

‘‘T admit that it does look like run- 
ning away, now that you call my atten- 
tion to the fact,’’ she answered, lightly. 

‘* Well, it is something, to be thought 
formidable enough to inspire a retreat 
without a trial of forces,’’ he rejoined. 

Miss Aldrich laughed. ‘I have not 
had my breakfast et,’’ she said. 

‘* Neither hav If you don’t object, 
we will have it .ozether,’’ and he led the 
way into the breakfast-room. 

‘¢ Margaret,’’ he said, ‘‘ you know that 
you love me.”’ 

She looked at him with an air of 
indescribable relief, as if hé had solved 
a problem with which she had been hope- 
lessly struggling, and said : 

‘‘ Why, yes—lI believe you are right,’’ 
and then, recovering herself, told the 
waiter to bring her what seemed to 
Craig, even at that moment of exaltation, 
a very inadequate sort of meal. Supple- 
menting her order with something more 
substantial, Craig said : 

‘¢T will have your trunk sent back to 
your room.”’ 

She hesitated, and then, with a little- 
gesture that expressed unconditional sur- 
render, said: ‘‘As you please.’’ 


Isabel J. Roberts. 
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childhood, that Cesare Beraducci 
presents to us in the opening lines 
of his essay on Alinda Brunamonti. 
Following his vivid description, we can 
ourselves see the little girl, as, holding 
the hand of her distinguished father, 
Professor Gratiliano Bonacci, she wanders 
outside the city walls of Perugia, along 
the country roads, listening with rapt 
attention to the wisdom he so readily 
imparts, learning to know and to love 
the famous poets of her land, and, at the 
same time, to observe and study nature 
in her ever varying aspects. 
Only a child of eight, her mind is 
already developed to an extraordinary 
degree, but trained with such ~ 


|’ is an exquisite pen-picture of her 


able results. The impression of all out- 
ward things entered deeply into the 
young soul, and later, with the growth 
of mind, found expression in original 
thought clothed in exquisite language. 

At fourteen, her first collection of 
poems was published in a volume entitled 
‘«‘ Raccolta di Versi.’’ These verses had 
been written from time to time by the 
little girl, and, when gathered together 
and printed, created genuine surprise 
and admiration by their profound senti- 
ment and beauty of diction. 

From this time on, she pursued her 
studies with renewed vigor, finding intel- 
lectual food in Plato’s philosophy and 
the writings of the Fathers of the Church, 





loving care that she is never 
unpleasantly precocious. 

Alinda Brunamonti was 
born at Perugia in 1842, and 
her intellectual education may 
be said to have begun almost 
in her infancy. The love 
of nature was inherent; and 
this quality, her father, who 
was her first and perhaps her 
only teacher, sought to culti- 
vate to its fullest extent. 
sifted with rare intelligence, -) 
a poetic temperament, and 
deep reverence for the classic 
forms, hers must indeed have 
been*a delightful. mind to 
cultivate. Her soul wakened 
to its intellectual life in these 
precious hours spent with 
him, whose beloved voice first 
spoke to her of Virgil, Dante, 
and kindred minds. 

At nine years of age, she 
knew by heart and could re- 
peat the greater part of the 
‘¢ Divina Commedia.’’ At 
eleven, she was reading Virgil 
in the Latin text. 

The instruction begun at 











such an early age was, of 
course, productive of remark- 
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while in the contemplation of works 
of art there was always fresh inspiration 
for her genius. Nature talked to her of 
God ; her religion pointed to a heavenly 
Mother, a Virgin whose pure form and 
serene countenance she seemed to see 
ever and again in the paintings of Peru- 
gino which adorned her native place. 
To this Mother, she opened her young 
heart, while her inspired: mind found 
expression in the exalted sentiment and 
rare imagery which one can scarcely 
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her pen, they seem at times to lack that 
sacred fire of inspiration which made 
the verses of Giannina Milli, Laura 
Mancini-Oliva, and others so famous. 
Here and there, rare touches of her 
genius are seen. Her quiet student-life, 
however, had been too far removed from 
the scene of action—that political envi- 
ronment which was so great a factor in 
the Italian revolution—to permit, per- 
haps, of her entering whole-souled into 
the cause. 


PUBI.IC SQUARE IN PERUGIA, WITH SIDE VIEW OF THE CATHEDRAL, 


associate with those of tender years. 
Her deep love of nature colors her 
religious poems, giving them a purity 
and serenity altogether uncommon. That 
her faith in human progress, science, and 
liberty goes hand in hand with the 
religious sentiment is manifest in all her 
later writings. 

The events of 1859-60 roused the 
patriotic muse, and her ‘¢ Canti Nazion- 
ali’’ appeared. They do not reach the 
plane of her other poems, however ; for, 
though scholarly, as is everything from 


The national songs were followed by 
another volume of poems, published on 
the occasion of her marriage to Pietro 
Brunamonti, a distinguished young jurist 
and a professor at the University of 
Perugia. 

From this period, she has continued 
to write, some of her most touching 
verses having been inspired by the death 
of her father and that of herson. It was 
at this time that a deeper and more 
philosophical strain began to pervade 
her poems. The devotion of her little 
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daughter Beatrice brought her sweet con- 
solation in this hour of a double sorrow, 
while she found some distraction from 
her grief in fresh studies and in corre- 
spondence with men who were her friends 
and admirers. Among those whose 
letters gave her intellectual strength and 
helped to calm the agony of her spirit 
were Augusto Conti, Terenzio Mamiani, 
Andrea Maffei, Father di Sanctis, and 
Giovanni Dupré. 

With her passionate devotion to nature, 
Alinda Brunamonti could not rest satis- 
fied with only its exterior view, and her 
mind turned naturally to its deeper 
hidden mysteries. The result of this 
study is shown in a series of later poems, 
wherein she undertakes to give life and 
form to abstruse scientific theories. Now 
and then, there may be the feeling, for 
an instant, that she is pursuing theory at 
the expense of poetical imagination, so 
anxious does she seem to inculcate her 
convictions ; but, almost as quickly as 
the idea strikes you, it gives place to 
renewed wonder and admiration at the 
beauty of her language and the stupen- 
dous knowledge of her subject which the 
verse reveals. Among these poems is the 
‘‘Inno al Mare’’ (Ode to the Sea), in 
which the ocean’s hidden depths are 
described in language full of poetic 
color, bringing the ‘‘ treasures of the 
deep’’ most vividly before the fancy. 
Again, the ‘‘ Ode to Light,’’ a marvel- 
ous poetic creation, which perhaps stands 
first among her scientific poems. 

‘In the latest volume of hers is a poem 
in three cantos, a scientific dissertation 
on the creation, as wonderful for its 
descriptive power as for its har- 
mony and purity of style. It 
is a description of the origin and 
attribute of man, which Beraducci 
declares worthy of Milton. 

To lovers of pure lyric, her 
Idyls will most certainly appeal. 
Among them, ‘‘ Mia Madre,’’ an 
exquisite tribute to her mother ; 

‘“‘La Campana’’ (The Bell) ; 
‘« Nostalgia ’’’ (Home-sickness) ; 
“‘I Miei Figli’’ (My Children), 
a lovely song of happiness; ‘‘Un 
Anno Dopo’”’ (A Year Later), 
followed by a poem to Fausto, the 


child whom she hadlost within the twelve- 
month, These latter verses will touch the 
heart of every mother. 

Other poems especially attractive are: 
‘¢Two Skies,’’ ‘‘ Hope and Comfort,’’ 
‘“¢Qde to the Muse,’’ ‘* The Umbrian 
Country,’’ ‘‘ The Earthquake at Ischia,’’ 
and the ‘‘ Ode to the Memory of Andrea 
Maffei.’ 

This brief sketch of Alinda Brunamonti 
would not be complete without a passing 
mention of her prose writings. Her 
admirable discourse on ‘‘ Pietro Perugino 
and Umbrian Art,’’ delivered at the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts at Perugia in 1887, is 
fresh proof of her scholarship—showing, 
too, that she has the true artistic tem- 
perament. It is one :o be read by stu- 
dents. The prose is graceful and finished, 
as would be expected from her pen, dis- 
playing thorough insight into her subject, 
with fine critical power. It is interesting 
to trace with her the beginning and prog- 
ress of Umbrian art, and to learn fresh 
particulars from her of the men whose 
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pictures in the early centuries made Italy 
famous. 

At the sixth centennial of the founding 
of the Duomo of Orvieto, she gave a 
most admirable dissertation on this and 
other cathedrals of the Middle Ages. 
Here again she impresses one, not alone 
with the grace of her diction, but, by 
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her fine word-painting, presents a vivid 
picture of the famous old cathedral, with 
its countless wealth of architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting. How truly she says: 
‘¢ The cathedrals of a nation are its poems 
in stone.’” She reviews the erecting of 
the Orvieto cathedral, which was begun 
in that stormy period when Church and 
empire were at war, and continued 
through pestilence and famine which fol- 
lowed until, despite all, the edifice rose 
up in the majesty of its pure and stately 
beauty. 

In the chapel of the Madonna in this 
cathedral is Luca Signorelli’s ‘‘ Last 
Judgment,’’ that celebrated fresco which 
Michel Angelo found worthy of study 
and imitation. This same subject is also 
represented in Pisano’s famous bas-relief 
on the great door of the cathedral. 

The discourse ends with this eloquent 
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peroration: ‘‘ Every noble work is of 
man; genius from God! Preservation 
may be lasting, but genius is rare and 
temporary. I do not think that the 
coming centuries will be able to give 
us poems and cathedrals as admirable 
in their originality and splendor as the 
ancient ; but I believe that a union of lib- 


eral faith, nourished by different causes, 
will augment in future generations the 
desire to study, love, and approach at 
least, the excellence of the arts which 
made us great when, as a people. we 
were unhappy and discordant. : 
We, a young nation, who, having the 
faults of youth, believe and pride our- 
selves on being more skeptical than we 
really are, must feel favored indeed each 
time that a centennial festival of some 
great monument, prepared by the hard 
study and patient work of scholars and 
artists, calls us to enjoy the double bless- 
ing of art preserved and country gained, 
and gives us heart to defend our twofold 
treasure, our national monuments and our 
united land.’’ 

At the Beatrice Exposition — for 
woman’s work — which took place at 
Florence in the summer of 1870, Signora 
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Brunamonti read an interesting essay on 
‘« Beatrice Pontinari and the ideality of 
women in the love-songs of Italy.’’ Who 
does not know this ideal creature whom 
the spiritual love of Dante immortalized 
in verse, this woman of whom he wrote 
in his first canzone after her death: 
«Ascended is our Beatrice to the highest 
heaven, to those realms where angels 
dwell in peace. . . It was not 
the frost of winter that chilled her, nor 
was it the heat of summer that withered 
her; it was the power of her virtue, her 
humility, and her truth, that ascended 
into heaven, moved the Eternal Father 
to call her to Himself, seeing that this 
miserable life was not worthy of anything 
so fair, so excellent !’’ (Jameson). 

Other poets have been content to ideal- 
ize their loves onearth ; Dante alone was 
not satisfied until he had placed his on a 
throne on the empyreum, above the choirs 
of angels. 

Signora Brunamonti, in this beautiful 
discourse, which is indeed a prose-poem, 
reviews at length the love inspired by 
women from the early centuries, touch- 


ing with a master-hand the celebrated 
poets of all ages; but especially she 
descants upon the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,”’ 
because, all said and done, Beatrice 
stands alone—Dante had no imitators ! 

Idealism, she contends, however, does 
not belong alone to poetry. ‘It exists 
in the soul of every human being. . 
Man craves the ideal, and will always 
pursue his high visions, living on dreams, 
tears, and harmony, more than on bread 
or science, while youth, virtue, flowers, 
maidenhood, and even sorrows, and still 
again death, that supreme maker and 
preserver of the ideal, exist.’’ 

In closing, a passing reference may be 
made to the translations of this gifted 
woman, whom it is needless to say excels 
in this as she has in every branch of 
learning undertaken by her. 

Her photograph speaks more forcibly 
than any portrait this pen can draw ; and 
in offering this slight tribute to Alinda 
Brunamonti, I feei that perhaps I am also 
opening another field of pleasure and 
interest to the students of Italian poet- 
lore. 

Alice Howard Cady. . 
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HEN I am dead, if men remember me 
With other than a look of quiet scorn, 
As one who came too late for Arcady, 
And sought it fluting on a pipe forlorn, 


It must be, love, because of thee I sung, 
Forgetting what I sought in finding thee ; 

For thou, thy hands the fragrant blooms among, 
Pressed back the boughs and showed me Arcady. 


What though I thought to pipe in spring for aye, 

And shrunk back startled at the strife and noise 
That fill this glaring nineteenth-century day ? 

Ah, love, how through the din I heard thy voice! 
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No more an exile from long vanished days 
I wandered pining for the flowering lea, 
Where toil and traffic loud their clamor raise ; 
For in thy heart I found my Arcady. 


Could one forever on rich banks of sward 
Reclining, piping as the world passed by, 
Loose from one fettered wrist the chafing cord, 
Hush on one pain-drawn mouth the mortal cry ? 


Give me instead the struggle of this time, 
Though here as one estranged I seem to be; 
Above its discords would I fling my rhyme, 
Thy heart and human love my Afcady. 


So, love,-if men shall name me still when dead, 
E’en for one breath of song my lips have made, 
Before thine altar let the word be said, 
* My sweetest fame that at thy feet ’tis laid : 


‘« He was the poet of that pictured face, 
Love came to him between those lips, and there 
Deep in those steadfast eyes he found the grace 
Which made him hold for truth his life more fair 


‘« He dreamt of loving, there he learned of love ; 
For light sought groping, there at last to find ; 
Rifts in the clouds showed heaven’s blue sky above, 
And loving one he learned to love mankind.”’ 


O love, to struggling men, afaint with strife, 
Could I but call the word thou taughtest me 

O struggling men, be strong! For every life 
Earth holds somewhere a heart and Arcady. 


But if when dead my name men ne’er repeat, 
This then, dear love, is still enough for me— 
I was thy poet, and thou led’st my. feet 
From stumbling paths to love and Arcady. 


Charles Washington Coleman. 
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OR many weeks, I had been 
il suffering from an attack of 
insomnia. My days were 
blank and colorless, my 
nights one unmitigated agony. 
It was in the early spring-time. Outside 
were mad March winds that swept the 
city’s streets and bullied the hurrying 
wayfarer, but held no power to call to 
life the beauty and bloom for which all 
eyes were waiting. It was unutterably 
desolate and dreary. Unable to write, 
unable to eat, unable to sleep, I began 
to find my nerves a burden; and the 
hours dragged through, it seemed to me, 
with no cessation of the roar and rumble 
of wagon-wheels over brick and pave. 

In this despair of mind and body, I 
received a letter from a dear old friend 
who had heard of my indisposition, and 
who, Samaritan-like, seemed to cherish 
a desire to alleviate it. 

‘“«My dear boy,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ under- 
stand you are fretting yourself to death 
in your lodgings, and that the wheels of 
your fancy are clogged ; so we will have 
no novel with which to while away 
summer days, unless someone ‘ lifts life’s 
wagon from the ruts and pokes away the 
sand.’ Why don’t you run up to 
‘Grumble,’ and try what that'll do? 
I’m not home very much myself these 
days, but they’ll be glad to see you and 
make you comfortable. Not very much 
there to amuse at this season, perhaps, 
but I dare say it beats the city at any 
season. ‘They write me the robins are 
coming back, so you’ll see spring steal- 
ing along very shortly. It may start 
your pen again. ‘Try it. G 

It struck me that this was a very con- 
siderate offer, as well as an agreeable one. 
So, about four o’clock that afternoon, I 
packed a small satchel, putting in a book 
or two in addition to my wearing apparel, 
for fear I might find myself without 
reading-matter during my sojourn in the 
country, and took the train for Notown 
on Hudson, where I understood ‘‘ Castle 
Grumble ’’ to be. 
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It was growing dark when I left the 
cars at the station. But I found the 
family conveyance awaiting me, in charge 
of an agreeable German, who enabled 
me to brush up my rather rusty acquaint- 
ance with that language during a half- 
hour’s ride over steep hills before I 
arrived at the ‘‘Castle.’’ I found its 
title more fanciful than appropriate, 
descrying in the dusk a square drab- 
colored country-house, set back from the 
road among dense evergreens, as we 
drove through the northern gate. Iwas 
welcomed by a big yellow mastiff of 
dignified bearing and friendly demeanor, 
who was most appropriately named 
‘« Buff,’’ a pretty maid-servant with 
blonde hair and hazel eyes, who opened 
the door to me, and a tall fine-looking 
lady with gray hair and a motherly 
manner, who took me under her wing at 
once and gave me some excellent tea 
and a dish of ‘‘ conserves’’ of her own 
making, of which, to the present day, I 
regret not asking the receipt. 

She was a distant relative of the gentle- 
man who owned the estate, and, hating 
the noise and bustle of New York, lived 
contentedly here among the hills and 
pines. She made me quite at home with 
a few gentle inquiries in regard to my 
malady, suggested certain remedies for 
my comfort with rare practicality and 
good sense, and assured me that, with 
her care and her cook’s culinary triumphs, 
my convalescence would be speedy. In 
short, by the dominance of her nature, 
she so speedily convinced me that I was 
in superior hands, that I was quite will- 
ing to lay aside the nervous timidity of 
my condition—to give up and get well 
at once. 

I foresaw that Buff and I were destined 
to become great friends. He was a 
grand, loyal old fellow, with a nobleness 
of mien and a dignified repose of manner 
that bespoke a charitable disposition, 
and I was confident he would submit to 
my vagaries. He had been lately suffer- 
ing from rheumatism, and Mrs. Cushman 
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informed me that this accounted for his 
being allowed in the house, his physician 
having attributed his ailment to exposure 
in a palatial dog-kennel which had been 
built for him without. 

**So,’’ said I to myself, ‘‘the two 
invalids will be company for each other 
during the night watches. If I am to 
lie awake here and stare at the small 
hours, as I did back there in the city, 
I shall have this big dog to talk to, at 
any rate.’’ I became reconciled at once. 

The bed-room which was assigned to 
me was on the western side of the house, 
and had been the master’s own. The 
sun went down each day at an early 
hour, behind a great high hill without, 
leaving the room to the twilight of the 
dark pines, the sleepy call of myriad 
crows winging their way to a distant 
roost, and the dull fires of a small cylin- 
der stove that gleamed through its isin- 
glass door upon me like an angry eye. 
It was a comfortable old-fashioned room, 
very quaint, very methodical, and very 
blue in its decorations. It had been so 
long the abode of its owner that it 
seemed, as it were, to have taken on his 
characteristics and peculiarities, until it 
fitted him like a suit of clothes. No 
observing man could have entered this 
room without getting a very good idea of 
its occupant’s character. His sterling 
qualities and his business methods were 
allexemplified. There were reminiscences 
of his youth also, and a fine portrait of 
himself, to assist the visitor’s deductions, 
and in one corner of the room was a 
picture-frame containing progressive pho- 
tographs of a youthful nephew with a 
very engaging face. So it was evident 
that the lonely man had his affections as 
well as his idiosyncrasies. 

In this room, then, I established 
myself, in a great arm-chair, at an early 
hour that night, with the mighty Buff 
reclining at my side in sphynx-like grav- 
ity, some sulfonal powders and other 
sleep-compelling drugs on the table, and 
the ill-tempered stove and these old-time 
relics for company. For a while, I was 
quite content to recline at my ease and 
leisurely examine the old-fashioned pict- 
ures and quaint bric-a-brac that covered 
the walls ; but, after a time, I drew off my 
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boots, put on my slippers, changed my 
coat for a long loose dressing-gown, and, 
taking from my satchel a copy of Byron’s 
‘‘ Letters,’’? which I am seldom without, 
sat down to read for an hour or two 
before braving the horrors of a sleepless 
night. 

‘This is the true ‘prince of letter- 
writers,’ Buff,’’ said I, as I opened the 
book and trimmed my wax candle. 
‘« Horace Walpole has really no claim to 
the title. I’ve read both again and 
again, and I know what I’m talking 
about.”’ 

Buff raised his great head from his 
paws at my remark, looked at me gravely, 
and then yawned so portentously that I 
was bound to believe he found both 
writers equally tedious as correspondents. 
So I wisely concluded to let the subject 
drop. 

I have spent many an enchanted hour 
in perusal of Byron’s exquisite prose ; 
but it occurred to me that I had never 
found him so witty, so diverting, so 
whimsically fascinating as he appeared 
that night. A weird preternatural brill- 
iancy seemed to flash from the leaves, as 
I turned page after page by the gutter- 
ing candle. The inspired writer’s very 
style grew luminous—we were en-rapport; 
and I thought, from these confidences to 
his favored friends, I got an insight into 
the nature of this wayward and gifted 
being which was never vouchsafed before. 
I was so charmed and delighted at this, 
that it must have been fully twelve 
o’clock before I laid the book aside and 
began seriously to consider whether it 
were worth while to undress and retire 
for the night. 

With a head full of the whims and 
vagaries of the marvelous man I had 
been reading, I looked at the bottles of 
bromide, hyoscyamus, and other votaries 
of Morpheus by which I was environed, 
and asked myself whether it were not 
better to keep awake than to drug into 
oblivion man’s immortal part, especially 
when it could: leave such undying evi- 
dences of its power as those with which 
I had just held converse. 

Buoyed up, as it were, by the afflatus 
of the noble lord’s own imagination, I 
conceived the notion of doing a little 











writing on my own account ; and to this 
end, got out my portfolio. But I had 
omitted to bring my pen with me, and 
for a few minutes was in a quandary. 
At last, after mousing around the room, 
I found, under a small glass globe on a 
corner bracket, an old quill pen that had 
evidently seen service. It struck me, at 
the time, as a singular place for sucha 
dilapidated relic. It had evidently been 
manufactured from the wing-feather of a 
goose, was gray in color, and the pith at 
its end was bruised and indented, as if it 
had been bitten by its owner’s teeth in 
some past throe of composition. It 
was a sorry affair and rather dusty from 
disuse, but I was glad enough to get it 
in my present extremity. Under the 
same globe, I found also a small ink-horn 
that still held a moiety of black ink, 
very thick and muddy from age. It 
was tightly corked; and, removing the 
stopper, I added a few drops of water 
to make it flow more readily, and came 
back to my table fairly well equipped. 

Sitting down then, I at once began a 
chapter in a novel I was writing, wherein 
I wished to depict the passionate grief of 
the heroine in consequence of the aban- 
donment of her lover. I had hesitated 
to undertake this before, both from ill- 
ness and a feeling of inability to cope 
with the emotions it excited. 

But I made great progress that night. 
As if impelled by some unseen power, 
my pen fairly flew. I was so impressed 
by this, that occasionally I raised my 
eyes from my paper and glanced over my 
shoulder and above my head with an 
expression of superstitious awe, as if I 
half expected to find myself the agent of 
some superior will. I seemed not so 
much the author, as the amanuensis, of 
the eloquent utterances I penned. But 
I saw nothing about or around me to 
justify the thought. All was quiet in the 
room. My dog slumbered at my feet, 
occasionally uttering a peaceful sigh. 
Now and then a coal settled in the stove, 
and the wind soughed through the pines 
without with a low murmuring accom- 
paniment. It was surely an odd super- 
Sstitious notion for a man like me to 
entertain. 

But I could not get rid of it; and asI 
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wrote on and on, it was with a curious 
strengthening of the same impression. 
By the time I had finished my chapter, I 
had so astounded myself by the advance 
I had made in it upon anything else I 
had ever written, that I really entirely 
doubted my own authorship in the 
matter. This was not only my opinion 
that particular night, but since then 
remains my conviction, after reading and 
re-reading what I then wrote. The 
inspirations of that midnight effort are 
utterly unlike anything I have ever pro- 
duced. They seem the work of a grander, 
loftier intellect. 

Isat gazing dreamily at the last page of 
my manuscript, watching the ink dryslowly 
that had fashioned the glowing thought. 

‘*By Phoebus!’’ said I, tapping my 
brow, ‘‘ this is a giorious hour’s achieve- 
ment! One might say that Byron’s 
soul burned under this forehead. Time 
was made for slaves, and what care I for 
sleep this night? On my life, this is a 
veritable ‘Arabian Night,’ this one in 
Castle Grumble! The fit is on me now 
to explore the place and see if I cannot 
fathom the mystery of this sudden 
inspiration.”’ 

So thinking, I took up my candle, 
opened the door, and, followed by the 
mighty Buff, set out to investigate my 
unfamiliar surroundings. It was a wild 
idea and an unseasonable hour for such 
work, no doubt; but I was perhaps a 
little irrational from the sleepless ordeal 
through which I had passed, and from 
which I was still suffering. 

A narrow hallway met my eye, which, 
at a distance of perhaps twenty feét, 
turned abruptly to the right. Shading 
the candle with my hand, I slowly 
traversed it. As I turned the corner, 
I passed between heavy red falling cur- 
tains into another long and narrow hall, 
which again, at a remote distance, turned 
to the right. Following this angle, I 
came suddenly upon a steep and danger- 
ous stairway, down which I rather fell 
than stumbled. My candle went. out in 
an instant; and as I picked myself up, 
bruised and chagrined, Buff too stumbled 
over me, and then gave an agonized 
yelp, as if I had reminded him unpleas- 
antly of his rheumatism. 
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Fully expecting that I had roused the 
house, I was not surprised to see the 
door of what I had been told was the 
office of the castle quickly open, and a 
strange individual look wrathfully out 
into the passage. 

I was not surprised to find I had 
disturbed an inmate of the house, but I 
was certainly unprepared for the rare 
physical beauty of the stranger. As I 
gazed at him, I was haunted by a dim 
consciousness that I had read somewhere 
of certain human endowments of form 
and color that had here taken shape and 
symmetry under my very eyes. He was 
a man apparently in the prime of life, 
and with features of that ideal cast with 
which imagination adorns genius. His 
‘«small, highly finished head and curly 
hair,’’ plentifully sprinkled With gray 
about the lofty brows, had ‘‘ an airy and 
graceful appearance from the massiveness 
and length of his throat,’’ about which 
he wore an-open and wide rolling collar. 
His complexion was dead-white, almost 
transparent, without the slightest furrow, 
spot, or blemish, and his eyes were gray. 
He was about five feet eight in height, 
broad-shouldered and finely proportioned, 
and wore a peculiar braided jacket of 
tartan pattern, and loose nankeen trou- 
sers that were strapped down to cover his 
feet. As he moved, I saw with regret 
that, in spite of his athletic build, he 
had a very perceptible limp. He held a 
quill pen in his hand, and I inferred 
from his irritation that he had been dis- 
turbed while writing. 

He flung the door open with such 
violence that it struck against the side 
wall, and the light from his study-lamp 
streamed out into the passage. Glancing 
within, I saw a small old-fashioned 
writing-desk on a table, a glass half full 
of a colorless liquid, and what seemed 
a bottle of Hollands standing beside it. 
A pile of manuscript lay on the desk, 
and several sheets of paper covered with 
verses littered the adjacent floor. I was 
so surprised to find another man of a 
literary turn under the same roof as 
myself, that I stood as if struck dumb, 
with fingers interlaced and mouth open 
in astonishment. 

The stranger stared at me a few 
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moments, with a glance in which I 
thought both anger and scorn were 
intermingled. But presently he said: 

‘¢ Well, well, come in; you needn’t 
stand shivering in the hall—although, 
what with losing my quill pen and having 
my inkstand looted, I have certainly had 
interruptions enough in my _ writing 
to-night! ‘There is surely some thief 
about these premises. I am not partial 
to interlopers; but, I take it, I must 
admit my own craft—’’ He smiled 
suddenly and winningly; ‘‘that is, 
provided you’re not a Laker.’’ 

I took the hint and entered. 

‘“‘No,’’ I said, rather wonderingly, 
‘<T’m not a Laker—if you mean one of 
the early century.” 

‘‘I do,’’ said my host, seating himself 
abruptly before his manuscript and 
motioning me to another chair before 
the great stove. ‘‘I saw you were a 
scribe, from the ink on your fingers. 
You’re like myself; I never can write 
without smearing myself like a journey- 
man’s apprentice.’’ 

He held up a small well-kept hand— 
which, however, had a grievous blot on the 
middle finger—for my inspection. Then 
he sighed and took up his glass; he 
drank a small sip of its contents. 

‘* You'll excuse my not offering you 
any of this,’’ he said, laying his hand on 
the bottle. ‘It’s gin; but it’s my last 
flask. I bought it in Venice, and in this 
accursed country there’s no more of the 
same quality to be had. As I am under 
contract to finish ‘Don Juan,’ and in 
writing that nonsense have always relied 
on it for inspiration, you will see I have 
to be sparing of it.’’ He took another 
small sip as he spoke. 

I put my hand to my head and stared 
at him, fascinated. 

‘It can’t be possible,’’ I stammered, 
‘that I am in the presence of the 
immortal—’’ 

‘¢ George Gordon—commonly known 
as Lord Byron,’’ he replied, smiling ; 
‘«but I have not used the latter title for a 
long time—not since the first quarter of 
the century. The fact is, down below, 
the nobility are not popular, and we live 
on too intimate terms with one another 
to refer to ‘ Burke’s Peerage.’ I’m not 
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fond of the place or its society—some 
good fellows, you know, but they’re so 
infernally mixed! Just now I have been 
quartered there, and denied the ‘ upper 
air,’ because I failed to complete my 
epic—at least, it was so represented. I 
know my own record pretty well—I was 
never given to self-eulogy—and I have 
my misgivings that—but then, I was 
always skeptical! Let the matter rest. 
My own decease, as you may remember, 
was rather sudden and quite a surprise to 
myself. I had fully intended to bring 
the poem to a close, but was distracted 
from the task by the war of the Greeks 
and a tertian ague. However, there is 
yet time, and Iamimproving it. Now, I 
had rather imagined I might imperil my 
life hereafter by that production, and I 
think ‘Our Grandmother’s Review’ was 
sure of it. Perhaps I did. How does 
it impress you ?”’ 

‘* You can hardly expect me to hazard 
an opinion other than that your judges 
are excellent critics in poetic matters,”’ 
I replied, very much beside myself at this 
astounding conversation. ‘‘ But there 
are those living to-day who aver that 
‘Don Juan’ will outlive any of your 
writings. For my own part, I prefer 
your inimitable letters—which, by the 
way, I have been reading over again this 
evening.”’ 

The poet waved the penn his hand in 
a deprecatory way. 

‘¢The poem is not half bad, I grant,”’ 
he said ; ‘‘ but there is nothing in it that 
equals the delight I took in writing it. 
It set everyone by the ears, you know, 
and made a great noise in its day. So 
you have been reading my letters? Jove! 
I was more than half aware of it! For 
the last hour, I have been strangely unable 
to concentrate my thoughts, and realized 
that other utterances of mine were singu- 
larly active to-night. You must have 
come within the influence of my own 
magnetic circle.” 

‘*T have certainly been under the 
influence of some superior mind,’ I 
remarked, ‘‘ for I have just finished some- 
thing that I consider extraordinary. If 
you will excuse me one moment, I will 
get it and read—”’ 

The poet raised both hands in protest. 


“Do not, I beg of you!’’ he remon- 
strated. ‘Shelley used to bore me in 
that way. Wait till you get it printed. 
I shall certainly see it, for Lucifer sub- 
scribes to all the periodicals.”’ 

I was a trifle abashed at this, but grati- 
fied to see that the musing genius did not 
notice it. 

‘« This certainly accounts for the man- 
ner in which the ‘ Don’ has been halting 
since midnight,’’ he said, gazing down at 
a foolscap page covered with blots and 
erasures. ‘* The potential energy of my 
muse has been dissipated in two direc- 
tions. You must have found it to your 
advantage ?”’ 

I bowed assent. 

<< Doubtless,’ said his lordship, nod- 
ding approvingly upon me, with one 
finger upon his marble brow. ‘‘ The 
theory of inspiration is but imperfectly 
understood among men, and I could not 
expound it to you with any hope that you 
would more than vaguely comprehend it. 
I can see now the Cimmerian darkness 
amid which, in my earthly existence, I 
myself have groped. It is enough for 
you to know that, when communication 
with ‘the tuneful nine’ has been once 
established by some favored son, the 
divine fire is inevitably transmitted to any 
scribbler within the radius of his soul’s 
orbit—’’ 

‘‘And if such a scribbler should have 
temporary possession of the writing-gear 
of this favored son—’’ I interpolated, 
breathlessly, for a sudden light broke in 
upon me. 

“< How say you ?’’ demanded the poet, 
frowningly, bending upon me his pierc- 
ing gray eyes. 

‘«« Twas only soliloquizing,’’ I returned, 
overawed by his manner. 

‘Let the theory of inspiration go, 
then, since it bores you,’’ he said, testily. 
‘“‘T am sure I have aspirations beyond 
those of a pedagogue. To the clearer 
vision of my present state, higher ideals 
and grander results are possible. Indeed, 
I have hopes of the latter half of this 
compulsory poem,’’ he added, tapping 
the pages before him. ‘‘I could wish, 
if that too would not prove a bugbear, 
that you might some day have the oppor- 
tunity of perusing it; but unfortunately, 
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while we are cognizant of anything writ- 
ten by those who enjoy our former exist- 
ence, what we produce cannot penetrate 
beyond our present environment. 

‘*That is a noble dog!’’ exclaimed 
the bard, suddenly, throwing down his 
pen and stooping to caress the great head 
of the mastiff. ‘‘The dog is man’s most 
loyal friend. I have been greatly attached 
to certain horses in my time, but the bond 
of sympathy is not so close as that between 
the dog and his master.’’ 

** Will you remain with us long?’’ I 
ventured. 

‘«T cannot say,’’ he replied, languidly 
lifting his lustrous eyes; ‘‘I was first 
attracted to this spot by the beauty of 
the river scenery. In my wanderings as 
a disembodied spirit, I have visited many 
lands; but I find no river that appeals 
to me with quite the significance of the 
American Rhine. What a mistake it was 
to set this quaint little house down here 
in a corner, when there are such magnifi- 
cent sites elsewhere on the estate !’’ 

‘¢ Such was not the owner’s intention,”’ 
I replied. ‘‘ The house was already built 
when the place was purchased, and cir- 
cumstances necessitated enlarging it.’’ 

‘¢He loves his trees, I see,’’ said the 
poet, pointing toa marble slab set in the 
wall over the fireplace. ‘‘I have been 
studying the inscription there.’’ 

I glanced in the direction indicated. 
This legend met my eye: ‘‘Grumble: 
whoever has this place, please protect the 
trees.’’ I smiled at this. 

‘“Yes,’’ said I, ‘*they were always 
dear to him. Are you acquainted ?’’ 

‘Very slightly,’ replied Byron. ‘I 
have passed him once or twice in the hall, 
but he was unaware of my presence. 
Besides, I am not here very often, and 
I am told he is an infrequent visitor. I 
see a gray-haired lady about—an esti- 
mable woman, I should judge from her 
majestic bearing. But I am here very 
little. Indeed, I should not be here 
to-night, had it not been that Words- 
worth and Southey were positively unen- 
durable below—the former driveling 
about his ‘ Peter Bell,’ and the latter 





pitching into my poor friends, Murray 
and Gifford. So I stole away for a few 
moments’ solitude with my own muse.’’ 

‘¢ Wordsworth ?’’ I exclaimed, involun- 
tarily. ‘‘Is it possible he too is in the 
lower regions? Why, that man had the 
reputation of being a saint !’’ 

The poet gave a sinister grimace. 

‘There is an edifying circle below 
—one that Dante, I regret, does not 
mention,’’ he replied, with a_ sneer. 
‘*But your friend is a shining light 
among them. ‘They are known as ‘the 
bores’ !’’ 

‘‘Authors, then, still nurse their pri- 
vate grievances hereafter,’’ I commented. 

‘«Some of them,’’ returned his lord- 
ship, yawning ; ‘‘at least, in Hades. It 
is a great trial to me to hear them ‘talk 
shop,’ and my chief objection to the 
place. I rather long to see the end of 
this manuscript, in view of my speedy 
release.’ 

He sighed and took up his pen once 
more. ‘Then he raised his glass and 
drained it tothe dregs. At this moment, 
there was a stir among the poultry roost- 
ing in a great larch without, and a rest- 
less chanticleer crowed long and lustily. 

At the sound, a visible shudder passed 
over the features of the bard. He set 
the glass down slowly and with evident 
effort. Then, with eyes still fastened 
upon mine, he began steadily to shrink 
and disappear. In a few seconds, noth- 
ing was left but a pale simulacrum of the 
former radiant presence. The atmos- 
phere of the room seemed to absorb and 
resolve him into itself. At last, he dis- 
appeared. 

Buff raised himself to his feet with 
bristling hide, staring eyes, and quiver- 
ing muzzle, lifted his nose to the ceiling, 
and gave vent to a long agonized howl. 
I soothed and quieted him as best I 
could. 

A breeze fluttered the curtain, and,. 
with a superstitious chill, I crossed the 
room and raised it. As I did so, a 
ghostly film of mist fled away across the 
lawn. Dawn lay upon the hill-tops. 
The sun was rising. 

Howard Seely. 














A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


\ N JHEN I was a boy down in 
Maine, not much was made 
of either Christmas or New 
Year’s. If presents were given at all, 
they were generally New Year’s presents 
and not Christmas. But, as I never had 
any on either occasion, the two days to 
me were very much alike. We did one 
thing on the first day of January: both 
in the home and at school, each one of 
us tried to be the first to say to all others 
a word (for we made one word of it) 
which may look to you like a magical 
formula. It was: ‘* Wishyhappynew- 
year!’’ The one who succeeded ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I got it on to you first !”’ 
What the ‘‘it’’ was, which was ‘‘ got on 
to’’ the other one, I do not know, unless 
it was the good luck the magical phrase 
was supposed to carry. Anyway, it was 
a friendly rivalry, and the memory of it 
is a pleasant one in my mind. When 
there were no more new ones to ‘‘ get it 
on to,’’ the New Year’s festivities for that 
season were over. 

New Year’s now is only a starting- 
point from which to reckon our time ; 
and almost any other would do as well. 
But, in the childhood-world, when its 
celebrations began, it meant a good deal 
more. Think yourself back to a time 
before fire was invented, or later, but 
when the means for keeping warm were 
so inadequate, to a time when there was 
no way of illuminating the long dark 
nights. Then the cold and the dark 
were personified, and were thought of 
as demons who inflicted untold suffer- 
ings on men. As the sun moved slowly 
south, the days grew colder and the 











nights darker; it might well seem as 
though the heavenly god of light and 
warmth were falling into the power of 
his enemies. But when he was mani- 
festly victorious, and had started on his 
conquering career northward once more, 
the hearts of the people grew glad. It 
meant the disappearance of snow and 
ice, the dancing of the brooks again, 
the reappearance of grass and flowers, 
the life, the joy, the light and warmth 
of spring and summer! 

With us, as I have said, it is only a 
convenient starting-point for measuring 
time ; for we have learned to control 
the cold and the dark. But we stop a 
little, look back and think how old we 
are, look forward and hope the new year 
will be a better one than the old. As 
then we stand here together at a new 
starting-point in our lives, I wish you all 
a happy new year! And I propose to 
suggest a few ways by which we can.help 
to make it so. 

1. In the first place, we need to 
remember that happiness is to be found 
in ourselves, and not in our conditions. 

A poet sees poetry where another man 
sees only the commonplace. The differ- 
ence is only in the men. Scotland was 
the same country before Burns and Scott 
wrote. But to-day all the world goes 
there to see what Burns and Scott have 
taught them tosee. A genuine musician 
will get music out of a poor violin ; while, 
in the hands of another, even Paganini’s 
instruments will be dumb or make only 
discords. 

This is a commonplace. Everybody 
knows it; and yet almost everybody for- 
gets or disregards it. You envy some- 


body his position or his, house or his 
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brains, and yet you know that, if the 
man you envy is happy at all, he does 
not find his happiness in these things. 
Do not, then, any longer be the fool of 
these delusions. If you want to find 
happiness, look for it in the only place 
where it ever takes up its abode. 

2. In the next place, learn to see the 
good in what you have, and not in what 
you have not. Many a man, whose 
garden is fair, stands with his back to it, 
looking over the fence into his neigh- 
bor’s garden, and allowing himself to be 
miserable because of some one tree or 
flower which he does not happen to pos- 


sess. I have seen a little boy playing on 
the floor. He was surrounded with play- 
things. But he was crying for some 


other plaything of which he had heard, 
but which was not yet in his collection. 
3. Once more, learn to live by the 


day. Campbell writes: 
“Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure 
hue.” 


But go climb the mountain ; and when 
you get there, the same rock and sand 
are under your feet, and the same trees 
are about you. Enjoy the enchantment 
of distance; but learn that it is the dis- 
tance that creates it, and that it cannot 
exist anywhere else. 

How many people locate all their good 
times in either yesterday or to-morrow, 
and then mourn because they cannot get 
at them! But all this is childish folly, 
as foolish as trying to find the end of the 
rainbow. Yesterday never existed, and 
there never was and never will be a 
to-morrow. When what we call yester- 
day.was here, it was now. When what 
we call to-morrow gets here, it will be 
now. Nobody ever did anything, and 
nobody ever enjoyed anything, at any 
other time than now. If you do not 
enjoy yourself in the now, you never will 
at all. 

And yet one-half the world allow 
themselves to be the fools of yesterday 
and to-morrow. Or, if they are not 
looking forward to to-morrow as the 
place where they are to find happiness, 
they will let the fear of to-morrow spoil 
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the pleasure of to-day. Thousands of 
persons are forever expecting something 
to happen, and trying to get on to their 
shoulders the burdens that no one has 
asked them to carry to-day. Look over 
the past, and confess that two-thirds of 
the awful things you have anticipated 
have never happened, and then stop put- 
ting unnecessary bitter into your own 
cup. We poison our own drink, and 
then in our hearts blame God for it. 

4. Then, if you want to be happy, 
learn that the straightest way to it is to 
go to work and create happiness for 
others. Lowell has written : 


“‘Thou seest no beauty, save thou make it 
first ; 
Man, woman, nature, each is but a glass 
Where the soul sees the image of herself.” 


A good man cannot be happy in the 
midst of evil unless he at least tries to 
make it better. If aman can put a smile 
on the lips of another, joy into the heart 
of another, then he cannot help feeling 
the reflection in his own heart and on 
his own lips. We are not made to go 
off, like a dog, and gnaw our bone alone 
in acorner. The better conditions we 
create become our conditions. God is 
the Supreme Giver, and God because 
Giver. In becoming like Him, we enter 
into His blessedness. 

5. And, im the last place, let us remem- 
ber that this world is so arranged that no 
one person and no one class has or can 
have a monopoly of good or happiness. 
The best things are open to all. 


‘Tis only heaven that is given away, 
*Tis only God may be had for the asking,” 


sings Lowell in ‘‘ Sir Launfal.’’ 

The flowers and the stars, thought and 
friendship and love—the chance to do 
good and the hope of immortality :; these 
are the property of all who will. 

Then, if we can get a glimpse of the 
truth that this life is only school-time, 
and that the best thing is being ready to 
graduate, the rest will be seen to be not 
so very important. If we do not get the 
seat in the school-house which we should 
prefer, if our books are not bound in 
morocco, or even have no covers at all, 
if we only get our lessons, we shall find 
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that the best things have been ours after 
all. 

Let us try, then, for our own sake 
nd for the sake of others, to make and 
to have a happy new year! 


‘Minot J. Savage. 


C. DIOGENES. 


In the absence of any hint to the 
contrary, one might expect to find in 
this a sketch of the life of that peripatetic 
philosopher who, according to tradition, 
cared more for the sun’s genial glow 
than for prince’s favor, and found arti- 
ficial light necessary in his search for an 
honest neighbor. When fired with dem- 
ocratic fervor, we like to think of the 
daring he showed while dictating to his 
sovereign where he should stand; but 
the other incident gives us a poor opin- 
ion of his neighbors, or an exalted idea 
of his standard of honesty. This is 
about all we could say of Diogenes of 
old, unless we tried to give an account 
of his residence, and this could not be 
satisfactory. As the amateur photog- 
rapher was not so omnipresent at that 
time as now, we have no picture of his 
home, nor any way of knowing, even if 
it were tub-like, that it was a tub. 

But of C. Diogenes, we know more; 
to be more explicit, we should say we 
are perfectly acquainted with the life- 
history of Cambarus Diogenes, from the 
moment the burden of life is taken up 
until it is laid down. JI say ‘‘is taken 
up,’’ because that act is performed 
thousands of times daily by many indi- 
viduals, all bearing the same name. This 
suggests a family; but the illusion will 
be dispelled when the statement is made 
that the subject is one of a species; for 
we are speaking of a crawfish, and not a 
man. 

This interesting crawfish seems to have 
squatted in Northern Indiana and marked 
that section as his own—marked it in a 
way that is unmistakable, and, if unen- 
during, he feels no discouragement in 
erecting other signs of occupancy when 
the first efforts are destroyed. These 
peculiar emblems are ‘‘ chimneys ’’ built 
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‘“‘Diogenes’’ wanders, 
underground ; but occasionally 
a longing for fresh air or a desire to bask™ 
in the sunshine, as did the first bearer of 
this name ; then he laboriously works his 
way to the surface. That achievement 
does not afford permanent joy, for no 
sooner is he on the surface than he seems 
to wish to be below. In making his 
descent, he builds the chimney some- 
times as much as eighteen inches high ; 
the height, however, depends on the 
depth of the shaft, and this again depends 
upon the water-line. 

Fortunately, there is a sort of adjust- 
ment in the relation between the softness 
of the earth and the digger. He grows 
rapidly during the rainy season, and 
with his growth comes the desire to dig ; 
this desire can be gratified, because the 
ground is soft. By structure, he is 
qualified for his pursuit ; the flat-like tail 
forms the platform of an elevator on 
which the little balls of mud are raised 
to the top of the chimney, where, by 
reason of their plastic state, they remain. 

Some ancestor has’ evidently learned 
that falling bodies acquire a momentum, 
and that it is not safe for one to leave a 
mud ball in a condition of unstable 
equilibrium ; for now each descendant of 
this experienced ancestor looks with 
quizzical eyes after depositing each load, 
to see if it stays where he put it or if it 
rolls outward over the crest.. If it shows 
any impulse to follow him down, sooner 
or later, he thrusts it further upward. 

There is a fair division of labor in his 
various parts. The digging implements 
are the front organs, the legs furnish 
locomotion, and the tail is the lift; of 
course, while loading, they all lend a 
hand. He simply stands on his head 
while the legs pass the mud ball up to 
his tail, and then he goes tail foremost 
up the shaft. Occasionally he rests on 
top of his chimney to see how his 
cousins are progressing or if another 
locality offers a more hopeful field for 
his labors ; usually the spirit of content- 
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ment prevails, and down he goes to his 
work, 

Harmony, perhaps dearly purchased, 
seems to exist—that kind of harmony 
which results in taking care of one’s self ; 
for only one workman is ever engaged in 
any hole. This a person can readily 
believe as one looks over fields, every 
square foot of which could boast of a 
new chimney. We must ask the natural- 
ist to tell us why the crawfish digs; I 
only know how he digs, and so do all 
who live in Crawfish Flats, Indiana. 

J. 1. Gore. 


COQUETTES OF THE FIRST 
EMPIRE. 


THE first of January, 1806, put astop to 
the republican calendar, which had been 
in use thirteen years and three months. 
The year XIV was brusquely interrupted, 
and a return made to the Gregorian cal- 
endar, without any dispute, and the last 
traces of the republic disappeared. The 
marshals of the empire entertained the 
sovereign with festivals beyond compare, 
the dazzling uniforms of the officers of 
the army wedded to dresses laden with 
precious stones in the shimmer of lights 
and flowers. Never was there a closer 
approach to the magic of fairy-tales ; 
never, perhaps, did women envelop 
their youth and beauty in more magnifi- 
cence, splendor, and show. 

In spite of the cold, courageous French- 
women went their walks with their arms 
hardly covered, their throats dressed low, 
their feet cased in silk and open-work 
shoes. As the men braved death for 
glory, the women braved the cold for 
pleasure. The chilly coquettes ran along 
the boulevards and visited the shops in a 
light furred redingote with a collar of 
swansdown, a veil covering the hood, and 
sometimes a fur tippet and shawl. 

Many ells of muslin were used in the 
making of a dress, the back being 
widened by epaulets, and the skirts 
trimmed with a profusion of flowers. 
Garlands of Bengal roses, jasmine, helio- 
trope, clover, gillyflower, red and white 
laurel, and blue roses were in turn much 
worn. ‘ 
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A dead natural pallor was in good 
taste, so little paint was used. Dis- 
ordered hair was en regle, and diadems 
and frontlets were worn generally. 
Women covered themselves to such a 
degree with jewels that they seemed 
walking shop-windows; rings on their 
fingers were worn in stories, gold chains 
wound eight and ten times round the 
neck, while massive pendants dragged 
down the ears, and every form of brace- 
let encircled thearm. Long golden pins 
fixed the hair, diadems of diamonds, 
gold, and pearls bound the forehead, and 
combs of rarest workmanship surmounted 
all. The smelling-flask was called rose- 
bud, its surface of enamel and gold, with 
the flower finely traced in fine pearls, 
painted under the actual form of a bud of 
eglantine. Indeed, the luxury of jewels 
was such that a reaction set in, and, little 
by little, they were proscribed. One 
began by wearing brilliants on invisible 
mounts, with threading pearls, ambers, 
amethysts, cornelians, and agates on a 
simple silken cord, then insensibly the 
whole was relegated to the jewel-box. 

For men, a fashion which became gen- 
eral was that of the rising sun; whether 
the reason of the fashion was emblem or 
caprice has never been discovered. All 
chasings were made after the rising sun— 
sword-hilt, buckles, metal buttons, watch- 
case, everywhere auroras. 

The entire day of a coquette of the 
empire was devoted to the little cares of 
the toilet. After her private levee, she 
plunged into a Chinese bath, when she 
was smoothed with perfumed almond- 
paste, pumice-stoned, essenced, passed 
from the hand-doctor to the foot-doctor, 
until, fully groomed, she donned a mus- 
lin cloak with broidered apron, and 
breakfasted. Then came the tradespeople, 
the milliners and ready-made linen sell- 
ers, the indispensable professor of saluta- 
tion and presentation, and then for an 
hour’s space was practiced the lengthen- 
ing, rounding, and gracious waving of 
the arm, salutation with the hand, making 
reverence, balancing on the right and 
left hip, closing with an analysis of the 
‘moral of the dance of commonplace.’’ 
The secretary followed the dancing-mas- 
ter, and wrote a few short missives; and 











by the time he was dismissed, the hour 
for the promenade in the Bois de 
Boulogne and Bagatelle had arrived, and 
the fair coquette alternately threw her- 
self on asuperb courser or had her caléche 
a parasol got ready, or her tortoise-shell- 
colored cabriolet. On her return from 
the drive, she gave audience to her hair- 
dresser in her antique boudoir. This 
august person had already prepared her 
hair for the morning, 4 la Titus, allowing 
only a few curls to escape from her bon- 

et. Now, however, with frenzied eye 
and artistic pose, he addressed himself to 
the great work, seeking inspiration from 
a sketch of Mademoiselle Mars or La 
Duchesnois. Now he holds in one hand 
the picture, and in the other a band of 
muslin colored like a shawl, of supple 
tissue. He regards by turns the sketch 
and the head of the indolent beauty, and 
then in a deft manner weds stuff and hair, 
now and again letting the ends fall and 
drawing backward to wink artistically at 
the mirror and ask if this or that style 
was more to my lady’s taste, though this 
became her well. 

In the evening, this dainty coquette 
took a box at the Bouffons, attired in a 
tunic of white crépe turned up with 
satin, or a trimmed gown of silk plush. 
A supper awaited her return, and it was 
not until a late hour of the night that the 
grand coquette of the empire found rest 
in her fine Holland linen pretty night-cap 
and well-greased gloves. 

It was considered bad form to say 
‘* How well dressed am I!’’ or ‘“‘ How 
well attired is Madame X 1’? but 
oniy ‘‘How well draped am I!’ or 
‘“‘How well Madame X portrays 
herself !’’ 








Mary Lansing. 


THE MOB AND LYNCH LAW. 


WE justly consider it a very horrible 
matter when the people, as it is said, 
take the law into their own hands and 
hang or otherwise dispose of an alleged 
culprit, without judge or jury. More- 
over, we denounce the mob and its con- 
duct in unmeasured terms, forgetting that 
we are proceeding without judge or jury 
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or any due process of law, forgetting that 
the law itself recognizes the right of self- 
defense, as well as circumstances that may 
extenuate, excuse, or justify, and also for- 
getting that the mob isusually composed of 
the law-abiding peopleacting immediately 
against the law-defying class. Let us 
review, revise, and somewhat modify what 
may be a too hasty judgment. 

When we consider the lax administra- 
tion of law in many flagrant cases, its 
utter miscarriage in others, it is not so 
much a question whether or not the 
people should take these cases in hand, 
as whether it would not really promote 
law and order and the ends of justice to 
hang a judge and jury, together with a 
district attorney, a sheriff, a few deputies, 
grand-jurors, constables, and policemen. 

The difficulty is to fix responsibility. 
Yet we know that through default some- 
where the supposed reign of law is prac- 
tically a myth in many districts of the 
country, especially in the South and West, 
where crime stalks almost unchallenged, 
from petit larceny to murder, and where 
the posse comitatus has to act of its own 
motion, without judge or jury, and against 
these perfunctionaries, or else submit to 
cumulative outrage. 

Then there are outrages of so unspeak- 
able a nature, so impossible to be guarded 
against, that any ordinary process of law 
seems about as applicable to the offenders 
as to a Malay running a-muck, or a mad 
dog on the streets, or a band of red devils 
onaraid. The law, of course, if enforced, 
suffices for all ordinary occurrence of 
crime ; but some sorts of crime, now and 
then, here and there, rage like an epi- 
demic, and not infrequently the law is 
not enforced at all by those whose special 
duty it is to do so. 

The gamblers of San Francisco and 
the alleged Mafia of New Orleans could 
and should have been dealt with accord- 
ing to law; but in both instances the 
law, its machinery and its operators, were 
conspicuous failures. What was to be 
done? In neither exigency was it a time 
for hair-splitting, or for crying law, law, 
when there was no law. At any rate, 
what was actually done in these cases 
was at least equal to each occasion and 
resulted in a great deal of good. 
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It is well to remember, too, that Gov- 
ernment itself sometimes has to suspend 
habeas corpus and proclaim martial law ; 
while, on the other hand, the people 
sometimes have to resort even to revolu- 
tion as. against the inefficiency, equally 
with the tyranny, of the powers that be. 
The mob and its lynch law, therefore, 
may have similar and equal necessity for 
their existence and action, though this 
necessity is always to be regretted, and 
though, in the last analysis, it may be 
true of every free people, at least, that 
they themselves are responsible for inad- 
equate laws and incompetent or faithless 
officers. 

But it takes no epidemic of murder, 
rape, arson, highway robbery, and horse- 
stealing to drive an orderly community 
to an extremity of stern resolution or a 
frenzy of desperation. In many rural 
districts since the war, the common 
courts and their officers have become 
merely so many quasi mills and millers 
that do not grind at all, ill or well, 
unless the grist is brought to them and 
they first receive their tolls. An officer 
of the law in these regions is the last 
person in the world to trouble himself 
about a crime or criminal, unless he is 
forced to it. The fees, if any, do not 
counterbalance the worry and danger, 
and the sense of duty seems wholly 
absent. 

Formerly, the judge, the district attor- 
ney, the sheriff, the deputies, grand-jurors, 
magistrates, constables, and patrolmen 
were always on the alert for infractions 
and infractors of the criminal code; but 
now, in many sections, none of these 
officials will move a finger, although they 
may be fully aware of aseries uf larcenies, 
for instance, and may be fully advised as 
to who is the thief. All the work which 
was formerly and should now be the prin- 
cipal part of their duty has to be done for 
them by the people or by hired private 
detectives, unless in cases where large 
rewards may arouse some of them. 
Hence the growth of gangs of idle and 
dissolute men and women—white, black, 
and mongrel—who live by theft and who 
wreak their spite on honest people by 
letting stock in upon growing crops, 
crippling horses and cattle, setting fire 
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to the woods, and sometimes burning 
down a barn or dwelling. Immunity 
and impunity make these miscreants the 
dominant class in such districts, and par- 
ticularly so in elections, where they often 
have the casting vote by reason of their 
independence of parties and principles 
and their financial policy. 

In one of these communities, Jones 
saw Ricks shoot down one of his hogs in 
the woods, bag it, and carry it away. 
In fear of the gun, Jones kept quiet till 
he got home, where his wife inspired 
him with enough pluck to swear out a 
warrant against Ricks for hog-stealing. 
This was duly given to Constable Smith, 
who kept it in his pocket for ten days 
without looking for Ricks. But, one 
day, Smith and Ricks unexpectedly met 
on the county road. Very friendly greet- 
ings having passed, Ricks said, with his 
gun on his left arm: 

‘Tl hear you have been lookin’ for 
me.”’ 

‘< Whoever said so told a lie,’’ replied 
Smith, hotly. ‘‘ Jones swore out a war- 
rant against you about a hog; but,’’ and 
he put up his hand and felt the writ in 
his pocket, ‘‘I left the paper at home.’’ 

So there was no arrest, and the two 
parted most amicably, Ricks declaring 
he would attend to Jones. A night or 
two afterward, Jones’s barn was set afire 
and destroyed, with all its contents, 
including two good horses. For this, 
Ricks was finally arrested and brought to 
trial. The testimony against him was 
circumstantial but conclusive: men have 
been hanged on evidence not so strong. 
His gang, however, swore to a perfect 
alibi in his behalf, but nobody believed 
a word they said. They stood about 
throughout the trial, frowning ominously 
at everybody. Ricks was unanimously 
acquitted. 

‘“<Nobody saw him do it,’’ said the 
jurors, ‘‘ and we've got barns too.’’ 

In another case, a civil process was 
tried. One of the Ricks gang had taken 
Brown’s cow. Brown and one or two 
of his neighbors, all honest men, swore 
the cow was Brown’s. The gang came, 
a cloud of witnesses to the contrary, and 
swore through thick and thin that they 
were not so sure of their own identity as 
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they were that the cow was not Brown’s, 
had never been Brown’s, and had always, 
from a calf, belonged to the Ricks claim- 
ant. Judgment and cow were given to 
Ricks. 

‘¢ Now,’’ said Brown, ‘‘ Mr. Ricks, I 
never intend to go to law with you again ; 
and if I have any cattle or hogs or any- 
thing else on my premises that you or 
any of your folks want, just come over, 
claim, and take it. ‘That’s the easiest 
and cheapest way for me.’’ 

Such a gang ravages all the region 
round about. Fields, orchards, gardens, 
stacks, fowl-houses, smoke-houses, pens, 
barns, corn-houses, etc., are repeatedly 
robbed. Hogs and pigs are taken by 
the drove. Even cows and calves dis- 
appear. Owning nothing and doing no 
stroke of honest labor, the gang is con- 
tinually purveying things for sale to the 
country stores, the depots, the villages 
and towns, for twenty miles around. 
Growing worse and worse, the gang 
becomes a terror of day and night. No 
unprotected woman dare go abroad, the 
houses are fortified, and no one goes to 
sleep without apprehension of attack or 
at least of waking in the morning to find 
something stolen or wantonly damaged 
or destroyed. What wonder that a mad 
mob rises and wreaks wild justice ? 

It is too obvious that in many parts of 
the land the law and its machinery have 
many screws lacking or loose, and there 
is acrying necessity for a reform in this 
grave matter that may well take prece- 
dence of the more fashionable reforms 
now engrossing alleged statesmen and 
philanthropists. 


THE ROSE OF CLASSICAL 
POETRY. 


Or the ancient Greek or Roman, it 
cannot be said that— 


“The primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrosc was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


For if it did not suggest the subtle 
fancies Wordsworth would have it arouse, 
a flower or tree breathed for the imagina- 
tive Greek and the superstitious Roman 
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the essence of divinity itself. The pine- 
tree was Atys, the slender lover of Boreas, 
metamorphosed by Cybele ; the oak-tree 
uttered the oracles of the gods; the cen- 
taury took its name from Chiron, one of 
the Centaurs, who with it cured a wound 
accidentally received by him from an. 
arrow of Phoebus; and the iris derived 
its name from the cerulean goddess of the 
rainbow, who, with one end of her varie- 
gated pump resting in the ocean, drew up 
rain to Olympus, to be sprinkled thence 
in grateful showers over the earth. In 
the yellow calyx of the daffodil were 
found the tears of Narcissus, who wept 
to death through love of his own beauty ; 
the hyacinth sprang from the blood of 
Hyacinthus, Apollo’s favorite, and 
afterward from the blood of Ajax; in 
proof of which are found the letters 
‘“¢A 1’’ on its sanguine breast, meaning 
‘¢ Alas !’’ for Hyacinthus, and being also 
the first letters of the name Ajax. The 
basil was sent by a malicious deity to: 
produce scorpions in men’s brains. Let- 
tuces were the bed where the love-lorn 
Venus laid Adonis, slain by a foaming 
wild boar ; and during the Adoneia festi- 
val in Athens, miniature gardens of let- 
tuce and other green herbs planted in 
shells were carried in the hand about the 
city. A beautiful weird sight it must 
have been, of the ‘fleeting Adonis 
gardens,’’ and of youth and maid wind- 
ing white through marble Athens, sun- 
lit or moonlit ! 

The baccar or lady’s glove offered a 
sure charm against Nemesis, when she 
became angry because someone had been 
praised overmuch; and the white ivy, 
with its white berries, now unknown, 
offered the more pleasant suggestion of 
tipsy Bacchus, with his bowl and pards ; 
when Venus raised her dripping rosy 
beauty from the bath, showers of pink 
Lychnis sprang from the fertilized drops. 

The gods were soon driven from the 
fields and flowers, but the love of flowers 
remained ; and the queen of them, to 
both Greek and Roman poet, as she is 
still enthroned among us, was the rose. 
The thought recurs to me that we often 
associate the lily with the rose as the 
royal floral pair, and the exquisite words 
of Christ: ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the 
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field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: and yet I say unto 
you that even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these,’’ 
elucidate the fact. We must not imagine 
the rose of the ancients to have been the 
gorgeous, sometimes ungainly bloom of 
modern culture, with its stamens forced 
into uncurling and multiplying into a 
thousand types. - This would not have 
appealed to the classic poets so much as 
their own simple, delicate, sweet wild 
rose, probably the Rose Gallica of 
botanists, a native of Southern Europe. 
Few ceremonies were conducted with- 
out the sweetness of flowers, and con- 
spicuous among them the rose. A‘neas, 
when about to desert unhappy Dido, 
orders his men to deck the sterns of their 
ships with garlands ; for the images of the 
gods were kept in the stern of the gal- 
leys, and it was the custom to crown with 
flowers this part of the ship on arriving 
or departing. Lucretius, in that wonder- 
ful, impossible, yet virile poem, ‘‘ De 
Rerum Natura,’’ describes the pageant of 
the Idean mother passing through great 
cities, herself bestowing blessings on mor- 
tals while they diffuse showers of roses 
around her. Births, deaths, marriages, 
festivals, triumphs, sacrifices, were incom- 
plete without the rose in its season. The 
fair priestess wore a fillet of flowers on 
her hair, the victim had a wreath about 
its horns, and the altars were decked 
with bloom and redolent of rosy odors. 
But in one place the rose was almost 
indispensable—the symposium. The rose 
was dedicated by Love to Harpokrates, 
the god of silence, and hence the origin 
of ‘sub rosa’’ meaning ‘‘in secret.’’ 
So, at symposia, the wine was crowned 
with roses, and the wit of the guests 
sparkled beneath a roseal crown over the 
roseal cup. The classic poets all make 
happy allusion to the rose. Old Homer 
loved it and it enters into some of his 
most beautiful epithets. Bion, in his 
chaste idyl on the burial of Adonis, 
speaks of the ‘‘ rose dropping blood, and 
the anemone tears.’” What a compli- 
ment Virgil means to pay the old foreigner 
Corycius, to whom were left a few jugera 
of poor land deemed fit for nothing but 
the bramble and lizard by the Romans, 
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when he says of him that ‘‘he was the 
first to cull the rose in the spring,’’ as 
well as to cultivate cabbages and esculent 
poppies. ‘The same poet expresses his 
esteem for roses.in the contrast: ‘‘As far 
as the lowly valerian yields to rose-clus- 
ters.’’ Naturally the two greatest lyric 
poets of Greece and “Rome paid tender 
tributes to this favorite flower. Among 
other verses, Horace speaks of the rose 
in this stanza fluently translated by Mr. 
R. M. Field: : 


“What dainty boy with sweet perfumes 
bedewed 
Has lavished kisses, Pyrrha, in the cave? 
For whom, amid the roses many-hued, 
Do you bind back your tresses’ yellow 
wave ?” 


Another reference is made by Horace, 
intimating in what high esteem the rose 
was held, in his famous ‘‘Ad Puerum,”’ 
when he seems té have wearied of mag- 
nificence, even of roses. Will it be sac- 
rilege for me to render the verses thus ? 


I hate the Persian pageant, boy, 

Rich chaplets twined with bark annoy : 
Forbear to seek where haply yet 

The wild-rose lingers late. 


A simple myrtle wreath prepare, 

On nothing else bestow a care, 

For while I quaff ‘neath clustered vine 
It suits my brow and thine. 


The Greek poet Anakreon’s admiration 
for the rose may be summed in his ode to 
that flower, which I take the liberty of 
translating. 


O rose of the Loves, 
Let us steep it in wine. 
The beauty-leaved rose 
Round our temples entwine 
While we drink, while we smile. 
Rose, fairest flower, 
Boast of spring’s bower, 
Even gods you beguile. 
And Cythera’s boy 
Twists the rose in his hair 
As he leads on the dance, 
With the Graces to share. 
Crown me, then, as I play, 

O god Bacchus, to thee. 
Round thy shrine, god of wine, 
With a deep-bosomed girl, 

Rosy wreaths on my brow, 
I shall whirl, I shall whirl! 
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In the same way, many other Greek 
and Roman bards show their allegiance 
to the queen of flowers, and all the 
beauty of classical poetry has reached us 
perfumed with the rose. 

John Patterson. 


STRONG-MINDED WOMEN OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue Bard of Avon fully justifies him- 
self of the title ‘‘ myriad-minded Shake- 
speare’’ in his portrayal of woman and 
her characteristics. 

It would please our fancy greatly to 
know just which of his heroines he best 
enjoyed delineating ! 

If we judge by those which have made 
him best known, which have become 
most intimately associated with his name, 
they are the women who showed the most 
originality of ideas and most determined 
will; and the creations of brain who 
exhibit ‘‘ the will to dare, the power to 
do,’’ form a ‘‘ goodlie companie.’’ 

The ‘‘sweet princess Rosalind,’’ of 
whom ‘no jewel is like Rosalind,’’ and 
« All the pictures fairest lin’d 
Are but black to Rosalind,” 


will always be to many like Jean Inge- 
low’s ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ ‘‘ the sweetest woman 
e’er drew breath.’’ And yet did it not 
take a strong mind and a true heart to 
dress and act as brother to Celia and to 
keep her individuality concealed in the 
presence of her lover, Orlando, until the 
appropriate moment came to disclose her 
identity ? 
Orlando wrote truly : 
“ Therefore heaven nature charg’d 
That one body should be fill’d 
With all graces wide enlarg’d ; 
Nature presently distill’d 
Helen’s cheek, but not her heart; 
Cleopatra’s majesty ; 
Atlanta’s better part; 
Sad Lucretia’s modesty ; 
Thus Rosalind of many parts, 
By heavenly synod was devis’d ; 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 
To have the touches dearest priz’d.”” 
( “As You Like It,’’ Act III, Scene 2.) 


Will you not give greeting to Julia 
also, who likewise donned habiliment 
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not of her sex, and faithfully served her 
lover as valet, even to the carrying of her 
betrothal ring to Silvia? 

But, despite these heroic efforts, her 
woman’s wit served her better, and 
through her persistent strategies she 
regained the fickle love of Proteus. 
Much happiness, we hope, it brought 
her, since she surely deserved reward for 
her patience in loving, even if the object 
but poorly deserved such devotion. And 
Portia, ‘‘a Daniel come to judgment,”’ 
proves for the world, as long as the world 
reads English words, that sweetness, 
modesty, and womanliness are not incom- 
patible with shrewd dissection of law 
quibbles. 

All adherents to woman’s rights should 
count Shakespeare their friend, for did 
not he pave the way for the opening of 
the legal profession to womankind ? 

The coquetry of woman’s nature will 
assert itself, however momentous the issue 
at stake, and it must have been with illy 
restrained laughter that Portia graciously 
thanks Bassanio for his appreciation of 
her services, begging him 

“I pray you know me when we meet 
again.” 

(Act IV, Scene 1.) 

And with total disregard of her reproof 
to Shylock, 


“‘The quality of mercy is not strained,” 
(Act IV, Scene 1.) 


she most unmercifully demands from 
Bassanio his wedding-ring : 
‘‘ Not as a fee,” but ‘‘as aremembrance,”’ 
(Act IV, Scene 1.) 


These fond maids were but masquer- 
aders and pure of purpose. But what of 
Cymbeline’s crafty queen ? a woman that 

‘“‘ Bears all down with her brain,” 
(Act II, Scene 1.) 
‘“‘ How fine this tyrant can tickle 
where she wounds!” 
(Act I, Scene 2,) 
“this stepdame false,” 
(Act I, Scene 6.) 

And with this company you must per- 

force receive ambitious Lady Macbeth : 


« Howsoe’er thou art a fiend, 
A woman’s form doth shield thee.” 
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Shakespeare never forgets that Lady 
Macbeth could act well her part by day 
—could grace a banquet with charming 
affability, even with Banquo’s ghost as 
guest. But in the darkness of the night- 
hours, in the silence of the resting-time, 
when the moonlight traces shadows, 
which the scurrying clouds make to waver 
like things of life—then, then the true- 
ness of womanhood asserts itself, and the 
evil of her nature quails before the realiza- 
tion of its evilness; and sleeping, she 
lives over and over again cursed scenes 
that made her queen. 

Such heart-deep sighs come not from 
any other Shakespeare heroine as comes 
from her when she cries out, horror- 
stricken : 


‘All the perfumes of Arabia will not 

sweeten this little hand!” 
(Act V, Scene 1.) 

And yet there comes another blood- 
thirsty Amazonian queen — Margaret, 
consort of Henry VI, who with her own 
hand stabs York and cries for his head 
to be set on York gates— 


““So York o’erlook the town of York.” 


Always somewhere even at their worst, 
a touch of humor, grim humor though it 
may be, to prove what he says elsewhere 
‘*a woman must laugh, though she ne’er 
close her mouth again by the doing.”’ 
And were not Volumnia and Virgilia 
strong of mind and strong of purpose 
when they pleaded with Coriolanus to 
reconcile the Volces and the Romans ? 
“If it were so that our request did tend to 
To save the Romans, thereby to destroy 
The Volces whom you serve, you might 
condemn us 
As poisonous of your honor. No, our suit 
Is, that you reconcile them; while the 
Volces 
May say: ‘‘ This mercy we have show’d,” 
the Romans 
«« This we receiv'd,”” and each in either side 
Give the all-hail to thee, and cry: “Be 
blessed 
For making up this peace!” 
(Act V, Scene 4.) 
Well would it have nee, had the lords 


of his city thought the same. 

For the wife and mother pleaded suc- 
cessfully and for ‘‘ certain drops of salt’’ 
(Act V, Scene 5), shed by them, ‘the 
pages blushed at him’”’ (Act V, Scene 3). 
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To hold command over a body of 
people with success surely needs a strong 
mind. So A‘milia, the wife of A°geon, 
must be allowed to write her name on- 
our list, for did she not fulfill the duties 
of abbess in an Ephesian convent? and, 
after a quarter of a century of patient 
performing of her work, meet the reward 
due such persistent following of duty’s 
footsteps? (‘‘ Comedy of Errors.’’) 

Truly she was justified in her invitation 
to husband, children, and friends, a 
reunited family, rescued from the watery 
wastes— 

‘Go to the gossips’ feast 
And hear at large, discoursed our fortunes.” 
(Act V, Scene 1.) 


‘“* Lovely Tamora!”’ 
7 
(Act I, Scene 1.) 


Tamora might be queen of the Goths 
and possessing the expected qualities that 
would seem to belong to that position, 
nevertheless there was one (Aaron the 
Moor) to say of her: 


“Upon her wit doth earthly honor wait 
And virtue stoops and trembles at her 
frown.” 
(Act II, Scene 1,) 
Alas! that he should prove the false- 
ness of his words, and virtue prove its 
bars so frail ! 
If we begin with the sweetest of 
Shakespeare’s strong-minded women, we 
can close with the bravest— 


Cleopatra, the Eastern Star— 
Egypt's dusky queen ! 
No Roman triumph should be graced by 
her beauty—she would see no Roman 
notle gloating over the downfall of her 
kingdom ; and her ruling passion was to 
be ‘‘ strong in death.”’ 

There must be no marring of her 
worshiped loveliness; even the grim 
destroyer must for once be cheated of 
full victory; and there were faithful 
serving men and women to further the 
thought, so that in death ‘‘she looks 
like sleep, 

As she would catch another Anthony 
In her strong toil of grace.” 
(Act V, Scene 5.) 

Surely we may conclude that Shake- 
speare ranked the strong-minded woman 
as pleasing to meet—on oe 


Mrs. E. L. S. Puffer. 











truth.” 


EADERS have been delighted again 

with one of Mrs. Burnett's creations 

—this time not so much a creation as 
a retrospect—in ‘‘ The One I Knew the Best 
of All”’ (Scribners). The illustrations by 
Reginald Birch are almost as charming as 
the story. Psychologically, the book will 
be of value to those interested in the study 
of mental development. Many of Mrs. 
Burnett’s reflections follow closely in the 
line of thought advanced by Preyer in his 
recent work upon ‘“ The Infant Mind” 
(Appletons), and much of the data that 
Preyer is seeking in his studies may be 
found here. Ideas that fit each other ina 
curiously suggest- 
ive manner are 
called up by both 
works in the mind 
of the thoughtful 
reader. The chief 
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‘Books are friends who never quarrel, never complain, are never false: who come from far ages and 
old lands to talk with us when we wish to hear them, and are silent when we are weary. Good books take 
us away from our small troubles and petty vexations into a serene atmosphere of thought, nobleness, and 


value of the psychological notes lies in 
the fact that they are deduced from actual 
experience. 


Another attractive book from the same 
publishers is “Meh Lady,’ by Thomas 
Nelson Page, illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 
It comes out in holiday attire, with the 
work most artistically done. The illustra- 
tions are full-page and almost tell the tale. 
A pretty pen-picture of ‘‘Meh Lady” is 
given by the old colored servant who tells 
the story: ‘Meh Lady (de little white 
mistis), in her littke white apron, wid her 
curls all down in her eyes, used to look 
white ‘mong dem urr chiln’s as a clump of 
blackberry blossoms 'mong de blackberries. 
I don keer what Hannah do wid dat hyah, 
it wouldn’ lay smoove. An’ her eyes! I 
believe she laugh mo’ wid em ’n wid her 
mouf. She wuz de light o’ dis plantation ! 
When she'd come in you’ house, ‘twuz sun 
in on de flo’! You could almos’ see by her!” 

The story is full of equally happy bits of 
description, another being: ‘De thory- 
breds goes wid dee heads up till dee drap, 
you know.” 


“On the Old Frontier, or The Last Raid 
of the Iroquois ’’ (Appletons), is a wonder- 
fully thrilling Indian story by William O. 
Stoddard. It is strikingly illustrated by 
H. D. Murphy. It will be found to possess 
a charm for adults as well as for the boys 
and girls for whom the book is so evidently 
intended. Historical accuracies in outline 
have been preserved, and the book has 
been constructed in such a manner as to 
present facts without interfering in the least 
with the absorbing interest of the tale. The 
style is simple yet delightful. 

“The Story of Washington ”’ is the latest 
in Appletons’ Delights of History Series. 
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THE BLACK TIDINGS. 


It is written by Elizabeth Eggleston Seeley, 
edited by Dr. Edward Eggleston, and fully 
illustrated by Allegra Eggleston, a happy 
conjuncture of brilliancy for the formation 
of any book. This work is apparently the 
result of conscientious study and is always 
interesting, containing many little glimpses 
into Washington’s home-life that have not 
been brought to light heretofore, and that 
reveal the full charm of his character. 
The portraits illustrated were loaned for the 
purpose by their owner, General G. W. C. 
Lee, making the illustrations of particular 
interest, inasmuch as, not being accessible 
to the public, the opportunity was excep- 
tional. We are told that Washington took 
great pride in his 
two adopted chil- 
dren, Nelly and 
Washington, and 
for Nelly he bought 
a harpsichord 
which cost a thou- 
sand dollars. Her 
brother afterward 
remembered how 
his sister would 
“play and cry, 
and cry and play,” 
for four and five 
hours a day, on 
this instrument, 
under the strict 


eye of Mrs. Wash- 
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ington. How nat- 
ural it all seems, 
and how pleasant, 
to be brought so 
closely in touch 
with the inner life 
of one who has 
been held so long 
in loving remem- 


| brance. It is worth 
noting that the ac- 
companying _ illus- 
tration is not the 
cherry-tree. 
“Melody, the 





Story of a Child,” 
by the author of 
that little classic, 
“Captain January,” 
Laura E. Richards, 
is undoubtedly one 
of the most delight- 
ful books of the 
day. It is simply 
a little bit of child- 
life beautifully told, 
and is of absorbing interest. Whilst it 
appears ideal, it is not in the least 
Utopian, and is charming from its very 
simplicity, yet not without its deeper hidden 
meaning, which will readily reveal itself to 
the sympathetic reader. (Estes & Lauriat.)} 


‘“‘Six Boys,” one of whom is a girl, is a 
very interesting juvenile book, by Elizabeth 
W. Champney (Estes & Lauriat), Lady 
Caroline, who tries to be extremely dignified, 
is the keynote of some comical situations, 
one of which is the subject of our illustra- 
tion; but the ‘Six Boys” gradually win 
their way to her heart. They are nearly 
always together, and their performances are 





NELLY CUSTIS’S HARPSICHORD AND GENERAL WASHINGTON’S FLUTE. 
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the amusement and occasionally the dismay 
of the village. 


‘Jenny Wren’s Boarding - House,” a 
story by James Otis, illustrated by W. A. 
Rogers (Estes & Lauriat), is chiefly about a 
lot of interesting newsboys, a lost baby, and 
a venture at keeping a stock company 
boarding-house for the boys. ‘The interest 
is kept up throughout, and the book is writ- 
ten by a keen observer of human nature. 


“Topsys and Turvys” (P. S. Newell, 
Century Co.), is a unique and delightful 
book for the little tots, who, whilst looking 
at “the little maids who have been to 
town to purchase postage stamps,”’ will gaze 
with open-eyed wonder, 
when, turning the book 
upside-down, they see 
these same little maids 
transformed into  fear- 
inspiring tramps. Three 
tender-hearted ‘ wolly- 
pogs,”’ too (what is a 
“ wollypog’’?) on a lawn 
did play, and straightway 
become three fierce dogs 
“who come growling out 
and drive them far away.” 
The lithographs are col- 
ored and are very funny. 


The famous “‘ Brownie”’ 
books by Palmer Cox are 
too well known to be over- 
looked at holiday-time. 
The new one added to 
the list is called ‘ The 
Brownies at Home,” and 
tells in picture and rhyme 
how these delightful little 
people who are never seen 
can amuse _ themselves 
each month of the year. The versatility 
of the artist, as displayed in the expression 
of each Brownie, is something marvelous, 
and his ability to inspire mirth is a source 
of never-ending wonder. (Century Co.) 


“The Century World’s Fair Book for 
Boys and Girls,” by Tudor Jenks, with more 
illustrations than pages, gives many inter- 
esting phases of the Fair as viewed by the 
eyes of Harry (a New York boy), his Cousin 
Philip (country-bred), and their tutor. To 
many, the illustrations will be the most 
charming portion of the book, as they com- 
pel interest from the moment it is taken up. 
The type is restful, for which we are thankful 
in these days of fine print and much reading. 


NEW BOOKS. IOI 


“Polly Oliver's Problems,” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, a story of special interest 
to girls, but delightful to everybody, and 
‘‘ No Heroes, a Story for Boys,”’ by Blanche 
Willis Howard, are two satisfactory additions 
to make to any boy’s or girl’s library. They 
are well illustrated and attractively bound. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


“A Day with the Sea Urchins,” by Helen 
M. Burnsides, is a beautiful little book from 
London (F. Warne & Co.). It is illustrated 
in colors by Alfred W. Cooper, and has the 
additional feature of songs set to charming 
music by Myles Bickel Foster, “late organ- - 
ist of the Foundling Hospital." The story 
is fancifully told in a style calculated to 





WASHINGTON REPROVED FOR WANT OF GENEROSITY. 


please children, with here and there a bit 
of philosophy that will delight the general 
reader, an exposition of which may be 
found in the following quotation: ‘ Now, 
you and I know that this creature was a 
policeman ; or if you are foolish enough to 
use slang words, you would perhaps call 
him a ‘bobby.’ But the Sea Urchins knew 
nothing of policemen, or of ‘ bobbies’ either, 
and they said to each other that an Erinnys 
had got the boy; and these Erinnys—who 
were not men at all, by the way, but women 
—are of all things most dreaded by Sea 
Urchins. Most boys read the old Greek 
fairy-stories, and many girls too, for it is the 
fashion for girls to learn Greek nowadays, 
as I am told by Oxford and Cambridge 
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ception, with a certain 
foreignness about it 
made more _ palpable 
in the often stiffly An- 
glicised verse. The 
attempt is made to trace 
back the lineage of Co- 
lumbus to one of the old 
Vikings who was the 
real discoverer of our 
land of America in one 
of his wild wanderings 
from the north. The 
strange rhythm used in 
parts of the work, rude 
and unfinished, adds a 
freshness and vigor now 
and then suggestive of 
some of the ancient 
Norwegian runes, while 
even the more. conserv- 
ative measures hold just 
enough evidence of la- 
bor in the making them 
correct to be more effect- 
ive than if the utmost 
polish had been attained. 
Again, the peculiarities 
of spelling and phrase- 
ology, while startling at 
first sight, become a 
part of the expression 
as one grows used to 
them. The hymn, 
“Guanahani,” is jubi- 
lant in its wildness and 
grows from the thinnest 
metre to great long stri- 
dent lines that seem to 
be the natural outburst 








LADY CAROLINE IN DIFFICULTY. 


examiners. Now, I think—and many wise 
men and women agree with me, examiners 
notwithstanding—-that there are many things 
more important than Greek, for little girls 
to learn; but this is merely a matter of 
opinion.” 

Louise E. Hogan. 


““To the Great Standard-Bearer of True 
Democracy, Our Present Illustrious Presi- 
dent, His Excellency, Grover S. Cleveland,” 
is the dedication of a rather unique per- 
formance, “Christoforo Colon, an Epic 
Poem.” By two writers, it is, as is said in 
the “ Fore-Word "’ by Ignatius Donnelly, a 
translation from the Scandinavian by one 
of the authors, who thus makes into some- 
times oddly constructed English this poem 
of his mother-tongue. It is a novel con- 


of swelling emotion. 
The last canto, “ The 
Vision,” wherein the dying Genoise sees the 
land of his post-discovery in all the panoply 
of this latter part of the nineteenth century 
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THE BROWNIES, 


—-railroads, telegraph wires, telephones, etc. 
—-while more than a distinct poetic license, 
is the oddest of all. The uncouth is not 
uncouth here; for, when one would call it 
so, there creeps in a call of Baldur the 
Beautiful, of Sleipner, ‘ the : 
mighty Aesirs,’’ Gudvanga, and 
it all seems just as it should be, 
as though Odin’s ravens, hoarse- 
ly croaking for plunder, cry 
against the conservatism of mod- 
ern rhyme and feet. It is a 
quaint reading and really re- 
freshing in its unrecognition of 
trammeled forms. The illustra- 
tions, while claiming to be of a 
high degree of art, are scarcely 
more than ordinary, and, with 
one or two exceptions, the poem 
would do as well without them. 


One of the most charming 
books of verse this year is the 
‘‘Low Tide on Grand Pré,”’ of 
Bliss Carman. There isso much 
beauty in each one of the poems 
here gathered as variations on a 
single theme, that it seems gratu- 
itous to quote only lines, and one 
is tempted to reproduce the en- 
tire lyric he has read. And yet 
which one? There are but twenty 
and odd poems in this little 
book, but each one is so entirely 
beautiful that it is difficult to 
make a choice. For felicitous 
single lines, the collection is quite 





Christoforo Colon, an Epic Poem. By 
Oscar A. Fleisburg and Lewis P. 
Johnson. St. Paul, Minn.: The Swed- 
ish-American Book Co. 
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THE BROWNIES. 


remarkable, as it is for poetic suggestion. 
What the author says of the whitethroat's 
cry might be said of many of these beautiful 
things-- 
“ Piercing, like a sweet desire, 
The seciusion of the rain,” 


Throughout the all too soon finished col- 
lection, one finds charming bits, and the 
poetic insight is as acute as it is often 
exquisitely expressed. 

R. C. V. Meyers. 








Low Tide on Grand Pré:a Book of 
—-. By Bliss Carman. New York: 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 
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OURTSHIP ELSEWHERE. — There 
is no proper and gallant courting of 
woman except where she is free and 

the social equal of man. Consequently, it 
is amongst the English-speaking peoples, 
all the world over, that romantic love and 
courtship have flourished most freely and 
have been most highly developed. In 
France, there is no such thing as courtship 
amongst the higher classes. In Germany, 
there is much more liberty in respect of 
social intercourse ; but wooing, I believe, is 
seldom permitted until certain pecuniary 
questions have been settled to the satisfac- 
tion of parents on both sides. In Italy, the 
process of ascertaining the young lady’s 
inclinations is long and laborious. When 
you have at length succeeded in that, you 
ask her in marriage of her father ; and when 
that request is granted, nothing remains but 
to make the young lady’s acquaintance. In 
Spain, it is simply a terrible business. You 
get out your guitar, take up your station 
under her window, and begin serenading. 
You go on serenading nightly, wet or fine, 
for about seven years—at least, I have been 
told so by a man who said he had lived in 
Spain. At the end of seven years, you are 
introduced to the family. You may find 
then that you have made a mistake, and 
you carry your guitar into the next street, 
and serenade under another balcony for 
another period of seven years ! 


THE CURSE OF CONSISTENCY. — You 
wanted to be consistent, as it is termed. 
You wanted to be true to your statement 
made at a certain period of your life and 
under a certain set of conditions. These 
conditions failed; and in the effort not to 
change with them, you failed miserably. 
Yes; it may be, you lacked the power to 
adapt yourself to the conditions around you, 
that were slowly changing—perhaps unper- 
ceived by you—and so, becoming gradually 
the unfit, you died in shame and confusion. 
Whereas, if you had braved the reproach 
of inconsistency, you would have worked 
smoothly with the eternal laws of being, and 
have lived in honor and peace. 


THE power to love is the power to suffer. 


PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 


BE CHOICE IN YOUR COMPANY.—Merely 
to avoid society which is disagreeable has 
nothing to do with pride of station. Vulgar 
society is disagreeable, which is a sufficient 
reason for keeping aloof from it. Among 
people of refinement, association, and even 
friendship is possible, in spite of difference 
of rank and fortune. 


Too Many to print; that is why we never 
use testimonials in our advertising. We are 
constantly receiving them from all parts of 
the world. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is the best infant's food. 
Grocers and druggists. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers — 
Créme Simon, marvelous for the complexion 
and light cutaneous affections; it whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & Til- 
ford, New York. Druggists’, perfumers’, 
fancy-goods stores. 


EVERYTHING—-houses, furniture, clothing, 
and all our belongings—is handsomer and 
better than in former days, and cheaper by 
half. That the old firm of Marchal & 
Smith, of New York, is selling elegant 
pianos for $150 and upward, and organs 
from $30 up, why should it surprise us? 
These reductions are not greater than have 
been common to all our finest goods. Every 
home ought to be supplied with a handsome 
piano or organ when one can be secured 
almost-on the purchaser’s own terms by 
writing to The Marchal & Smith Piano Co., 
235 East 21st Street, New York. 


AN EXCELLENT REMEDy for the com- 
plexion is found in buttermilk ; but, unfort- 
unately for the fair denizens of dust and 
soot begrimed towns, buttermilk is not one 
of the commodities readily obtainable, and 
to these it will be gratifying to learn that it 
has been possible to combine all of the 
soothing, healing properties and the delight- 
ful medication of buttermilk with a perfectly 
pure and refreshing soap. Buttermilk Toilet 
Soap will find favor with every lady who 
covets the rosy hue of health or the clear 
complexion of her more favored sister. But- 
termilk Toilet Soap may be purchased of all 
dealers in reputable toilet preparations. 


ALL REMITTANCES should be made either 
by P. O. order, express money order, or 
check, made payable to tke order of THE 
PETERSON MAGAZINE Co. If neither of 
these can be had, send bank-notes or silver 
in a registered letter. 









































From photograph by Bucher—Wilmington, Del. 
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